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fF. F.V. He was, moreover, a man of Jiorse sense, 
+ ature as lun, d hearing that his neighbor Merry had become a 
. Bivdie, however, | c..ndidate for the Legislature, and being of different 
Nay, invic, when | politics, he concluded to kill off his newborn courtesy, 

i and color we putting it to the torture of a severe trml. 
while r Accordingly, choosing a day when he knew his 
domoot rapias,, tor .end Merry had several visitors at his house, he 
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> ould make himself comfortable, just as he would at 


| ws a genuine F. F, V. 


:ountof | repaired thither, and hallooed at the gate. This 
| 
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~—- Bumors of the Dap. 


AT HOME FOR OFFICE. 


4A correspondent relates the following choice inci- 
Lent in the life of a Virginia politician. It occurred 
‘ore the rebellion: 

Old Merry was a candidate for the office of repre- 
itative in one of the counties of the Old Dominion, 
vd was a'man of wealth, and considerable preten- 
uns to the etiquette of the class of gentry known as 
‘ve “Old Virginia gentleman ;” in other words, he 
He was not above the prac- 
.@ of those little attentions to the common people, 
w so often stooped to by the eandidates tor office, 

» vecially in a close race. 
His neighbor-in-law, Billy Hodge, one of the elec- 
(ors of the county, was a plain old farmer, belonging, 
@ suppose, by the rule of ratiocination, to the order 





m brought Mr. Merry, with your humble-servant 
rt of a smile on his countenanee. 
He invited him in, and, i being very warm 
» cvather, asked him to take a seat in the piazza, 
here many of his male visitors weresitting. He 
wed and scraped around him a good deal, hoping 
gain his good-will, and make him a proselyte to 
3 interest in the election, and insisted that he 





me, , 
Old Billy put on the most awkward appearance he 
ssibly could, turned about a time or two, then tok 
‘his coat and sat down. The attentions of Mr. 
“erry, a8 may be supposed, did not cease, and pres- 
tly he asked his neighbor to take a drink of wine, 
hich be did. 
‘““Take a seat, Mr. Hodge, take a seat,” said Mr. 
‘erry. ‘*Make yourself quite easy, and do just as 
a would at home.” 
‘““Thank’ee,” said Hodge, “Pm doing very well, 
ily my shoes are a little uncomfortable, so I believe 
ll take them off.” And suiting the action to the 
ord, off they came. 
Mr. Merry looked a little astonished, but said 
thing. Presently Mr. Hodge divested bimself of 
3 jump jacket, as he called it, at the same time 
baerving: 
“IT hope I don’t intrude, but it’s so uncommon hot.” 
“ Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Merry. “I like 
/ see my friends comfortable.” At the same time 
> inwardly consigned him to a place where he 
ould lose his rights to citiaenship in this country. 
At length, old Billy, apparently overcome with 
eat, stepped to one end of the piaaza, and quietly 
vested himself of his breeches, observing at the 
me time, “ most allers took off his breeches when 
out the house af home, iu warm weather.” 
The first hint Mr. Merry had of the move, was old 
illy walking by him, fanning himself with the skirt 
his shirt! 
In a moment all the honors of the office of repre- 
entative faded trom his mind, and seizing Billy by 
1e collar of his shirt, he gave him a kick which sent 
im at least a part of his way home, throwing his 
hoes, breeches, coat, and jump jacket after him. 
The next day, the editor of the county paper got a 
‘tter declaring his withdrawal from the canvass by 
ir, Merry. 





A RICH SERMON. 


Where is the man with a harp of a thousand 
‘trings? The following extract from a sermon will 
@ recognized at a glanee by some readers here at 

! 1ome. It loses much of its humor, because we can- 
ot put in the appropriate gestures that accompany 
t: 
“My friends, sin makes the purtiest young man in 
he world ugly-ah. Az I tell you how I know-ah. 
| was coming up to church to-day, when I saw some 
uen on the road-ah, and thought one of them the 
purtiest young man I ever saw in my lite-ah, And 
os I drew nigh unto them, I discovered they were 
laying at marvels, and they all drew nigh untoa 
vlace they called taw, and! they marvelled-ah. And 
when he marvelled, he jumped up and flapped his 
hands like a rooster does his wings, and says, ‘‘I 
wish I may be d—d if I haint fat-ah!” And O, my 
friends, then I thought that he was the ugliest man 
I ever saw in my life-ah. And I opened my month 
and spake unto him thus: Says I, ‘ Young man, this 
is not the way to salvation.’ 





! 





* And he said, ‘Look here, okl hose, if you had 
been salivated as [ was, you would not leve to hear 
talk of salvation-ah.’ 

* And now, my friends, if that young man said be 
was fat he toh? a lie, for he was as lean as that hun- 
gry-looking sister over thar, that’s always praving so 
piously when the bat is being passed around-ah. 

“ And, my friends, if that young man had not been 
blinded by sin, he never could a mistuck me for an 
old hoss-ah.” 





An exchange paper is of the opinion that one of 
the worst things to fatonisenvy. It is as difficult 
for a grudging man to raise a double chim as it is for 
a bankrupt to raise a loan. 
trom roast beef, but from a good heart and a cheeriul 
disposition. 
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Plumpness comes not | 
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MR. PHIFE. 


BY FRANK sTERNE BELL. 


OM SAVAGE was my Cousin 
Tom, and he was not my Cousin 
Tora. He was my Cousin Tom 
because my uncle, Tom Savage, 
was his father, and he was not 
my Cousin Tom because he was 
only an adopted son. 

He was rarely handsome, this 
cousin and no cousin of mine— 
none of your modern Adonises, 
with delicate hands and feet, 
and doll like faces; but a big, 
brawny fellow, with a pair of 
shoulders that he might have 
stolen from Hercules, and arms 
that were a marvel of muscle. 
I used to rub my eyes some- 
times as [ sat looking at him, to make sure that I was 
awake and in my right mind, and he not an Atlas, 
or, to come a little nearer home, a Samson yet un- 
shorn. But this was not his eole beauty. He had 
large Grecian features as clearly cut.as fhough they 
had been chiselled by a sculptor, large eyes, that 
in tenderness were as blue and limpid as the sum- 
mer heavens, but blacker tham the shining sloe when 
anger moved him; a pale olive complexion and thick 
carling brown hair. 

I was always proud of my Cousin Tom, from the 
days when, a little girl in tucked pantalettes and 
Robroy plaid frocks, he used to save all his biggest 
apples for me, to the time. wheu—he being then a 
fiery youngster in his teens—he gave Joe Smithes 
an unmerciful flogging for daring to call my long 
gollen curls ‘a mess of nasty yellow snarls,” and 
applying the profane adjective ‘“‘snub” to my nose! 
So when, three years later—he baving arrived at the 
mature age of eight and I ting a few months 
of seventeen— moved by the intensest jealousy of a 
certain John Singleton, he told me that he loved me 
to distraction and asked me to be his wife, I was very 
ready to assure him that bis passion was returned 
and consent to his proposal; the more as be vowed, 
in the most tragical tones, that he would end his ex- 
istence in the nearest horse-pond, if were so callous 
and: cruel as.to refuse him! 

Our parents had from our childhood looked for- 
war to. an eventual union between us, and when, 
therefore, Tom i our engag t to them 
on the very day it took place, my uncle declared 
there wasn’t my equal in the county—no; nor in the 
country! and ended by presenting me with an ele- 
gant little watch set in diamonds that were of them- 
selves a smail fortune; while papa patted me on the 
head, calling me his ‘ treasure,” and his “ darling,” 
aud swore ‘*‘ by Jove, sir!” that I deserved the finest 
pony in the land, and that I should have it, too! 

My position was now both novel and charming. 
From a simple boarding-school miss, in plain white 
musling and blue ribbon sashes, I was suddenly 
transformed into a grown-up young lady of great con- 
acqnence. Muslins and winseys were discarded for 
rustling silks and velvety merinos; I drove every 
pleasant day in the Park with mamma; the servants 
treated my orders with the greatest respect, and I 
was allowed two guineas a week for pin-money. 

For more than six months I conducted myself with 
a sobriety which quite justified my uncle in the as- 
sertion that ‘‘a more discreet creature did not 
breathe.” But, afterall, I was only a woman—which 
is but another name for chameleon! and how could 
I be expected to go on in this way always? 

My first digression was at a charity-ball, at which 
I appeared resplendent in white silk, with puffings of 
crepe lisse tringed with sprays of white lilac, and a 
coiffure composed of myrtle and bandelets of flowers 














similar to those which adorned my dress. Here I 
waltzed three times with Sidney, the handsome 
youngest son of Lord Carruthers, and crowned my 
figgrancy by removing the freshest flower from my 
bouquet de corsage, by his particular request, and 
fastening it upon the breast of the distingue Colonel 
Delmarches. 

My ride home was anything but a stupid one. 
Mamma was confounded, papa indignant, and Tom 
looked like a juvenile Vesuvius at the last point of 
exasperation. But, instead of being confused by this 
demonstration, [ really enjoyed it. It gave me a 
very comfortable feeling to show the three people, 
who had hitherto decided the minutest act of my life, 
that I was a free agent—a human being, and uot a 
silly child, or a nerveless thing subject to a leading- 
string! And so thoroughly did this new sensation 
agree with me, that I privately resolved not to end it 
in a hurry. 

I don’t think Tom has forgotten to this day the 
three months that followed that charity-ball. To say 
that he lived on tentér-hooks would be putting the 
affair in a very mild light indeed! He could see no 
sport in my flirtation with Sir Cramus Fitz Buggins, 
nor anything to laugh at in the devotion of Cytheria 
Montmorency, the rising poet; and “wien okt Mr. 
Carker, the millionaire tallow-chandler, went to the 
length of a proposal to me, he actually had the. har- 
dihood to swear that “he was « gouty ol@ jackass! 
and I—” Here, seeing my eyes fixed angrily upon 
him, he paused, snapped up a mouthful of his mous- 
tache, crammed his hands into the pockets of his 
velvet shooting jacket and stamped away. All the 
next week he was tierce as a lion; and early on the 
evening of the following Tuestay, he nearly frighten- 
ed me into hysterics by finging open the dvor of 
mamma's sitting-room, where I happened to be by 
myself, and coming in with an expression on his face 
that would have done credit, I’m sure, to an unedu- 
cated cannibal! 

Papa and mamma were both out, and I lay upon a 
lounge befure the tire, nursing a cold and feeling 
quite low. But, although he must have seen this, 
the young heathen never asked how { was now? 
orif he could not do something to make me more 
comfortable; but just flung himself down into a 
chair, without an invitation, and said, the very first 
thing: 

“So you’ve been giving that Markham encourage- 
ment, have you?” 

“And what if I have?” I retorted, a little pettish- 
ly, for I must confess his unlover-like treatment at 
# moment when I was only.in a condition to be petted, 
made the very cross; “and, pray, Mr. Thomas Sav- 
age, what if I have?” 

“If you have,” he roared, “you are a hopeless 
coquette! and what man would want to marry such 
% woman?” 

“Not you!” I answered, promptly, thinking it 
my policy to adopt the high and lofty role. **And 
what woman would want to marry a contirmed jeul- 
ous bear? Not I. And so, sir, 1 think we had bet- 
ter ider our engag t at an end?” 

Tom sat and stared at me a minute, without a 
word; then he got up and lounged against the chim- 
ney-piece, with both handsin his pockets and his 
foot on the fender, and still stared at me, as though 
I had been an uncivilized anaconda, or suddenly 
gone daft. From this I concluded that he was 
“studying the position,” asi had heard military 
men say, and that we should presently have him in 
the character of the suppliant lover. But, though I 
am sure I had every reason to sustain me in this ex- 
pectation, I was never more abominably mistaken in 
my life! for when he had gaped at me till he was 
satisfied, he stuffed his hands further into his pock- 
ets, shook his hair out of his eyes, and said: 

“And so, Amabel, that is your conclusion, is it?” 

“Yes, ft is, sir; I answered, firmly, “ very much 
my conclusion !” 

“Very well;” be retorted, with full as much spirit 
as I had thought proper to assume, *‘ then this is no 
place for me.” And he marched away as though be 








had been Lor High Chancellor or first peer of the 
realm, insteal ot plain Tom Savage, without a 
shadow of a title! 

At the threshold he paused to say, “I’m a man 
and no beggar; and so I don’t ask you to take back 
what you’ve said. Butif you’re not sorry for this 
night’s work before you’re six months older, Amabel 
Savage, you shall have our family diamonds with 
which to make that dirty-faced poodle of yours a 
collar!” And, with this cowardly fling at my dear 
little Snow, he went off, banging the door so hard 
after him that my poor little matd ran in, half dead 
with fright, to ask me if we were all swallowed up 
in an earthquake, or if the world was coming to an 
end! 

The next morning, Tom was closeted with papa 
and mamnia for almost three hours, while I sat hud- 
died over the fire in my dressing-room, making up 
my mind to all sorts of horrible things. I did not 
see him when he went away, nor, indeed, for months 
afterwards, but my maid ran in a moment to tell me 
that he looked very queer; an account which I was 
ready to believe when I saw mamma. 

She came in to me with the very strangest face! 
and when [ ran forward and threw my arms about 
her, in a way that had never before failed to make 
my peace with her when she was vexed, and began, 
im my most persuasive voice: 

** Now, dear little mother,” she put me away, with 
a sternness that quite appalled me, and said: 

“Amabel, don’t add to your other sins that of 
hypocrisy to your mother!” 

“ Hypocrisy ?” I taltered. 

“Yes. If you really loved me you would never, 
when you are so well-acquainted with my wishes, 
have conducted yourself in such a manner towards 
your Cousin Tom. You have made me quite ashamed 
of my daughter, and it will be a long day before } 
shall yield her my hearty forgiveness!” And with 
this terrible speech she lett me, wholly regardless of 
my tears and my urgent entreaties that she would 
remain. 

I leave you to decide whether I was a martyr or 
not, when | tell you that for more than a mouth | 
was allowed no evenings out, was denied to all my 
gentlemen acquaintances, permitted to drive in the 
Park only at unfashionably early hours, and had the 
dismal prospect of banishment to the country held 
up before me, in case I rebelled against this out- 
rageous treatment! 

When this sort of thing had been going on till my 
spirits were dingly dep 1, my beautiful 
bloom was losing its-early glow, and fast approach- 
ing a state of premature old womanness, papa gave 
me a great start one morning at the breaktast-table, 
by saying to me: ? 

“Amabel, I'shall bring a young gentleman home to 
dinner with me—Mr. Alfred Phife, the son of a very 
old and very dear friend of mine. I wish you to 
dress yourself as charmingly as possible and prepare 
to be agreeable to him; as he is the young man whom 
your mamma and | have selected for your future 
husband !” 

As wy maid Wiggins frequently says, “you might 
have knocked me down with a feather!” but I man- 
aged to ask, in a tolerably coherent manner: 

** Is he nice, papa?” 

Although I have no desire to be disrespectful to 
papa, I wust say his answer to this very natural 
question put me strongly in mind of that dreadtal 
blustering old man who said to his son—or some other 
male relative of his—** Zounds, sirrah, she shall be as 
ugly as I choose!” 

*#* Nice?’ ” cried he, more severely than I had ever 
heara him speak before, ‘‘and suppose he is not? 
A young lady who has conducted herself as you have 
conducted yourself towards your estimable Cousin 
Tom, ought to find no fault with her outraged pa- 
rents, even though they might see proper to marry 
her to a Cussack or a haberdasher!” 

I was too much moved by this evidence of change 
in my once good-tempered and indulgent papa, to, 
venture a reply to this cruel speech; so I made a 








poor breakfast in silence, and at once retired to my - 
own dressing-room. = - 

That I had good cause for resentment, I am sure 
no one would be so unreasonable as to deny; but as 
U did not wish it to be seen that I cherished any, at 
four o’clock I sat down to my toilet, desiring Wig- 
gins to take especial paius with my hair and com- 
plexion—which I willdo her the credit to say that 
she did, with extremely satisfactcry results; and 
when I was dressed in my newest blue silk, of the 
shade known as Marie Louise, with a fall ot Alenq:n 
point about the short puffed sleeves, and a bertha to 
match, I viewed myself in the cheval-glass with, I 
must confess, no slight feeling of exultation. I had’ 
chosen to wear no jewels, but when Wiggins had put 
the last finishing touch to my toilet, 1 selected a few 
sprays of heath and a half-blown tea-rose from the 
vase on my dressing-table, which it wasa whim of 
mine to always keep supplied with flowers, and fas- 
tened them to my breast. 

What possessed me to do it, Iwonder? Why, with 
the variety that 1 had to choose from, must I 
select those particular blossoms? They were Tom’s 
favorite tea-roses, and many and many a time in 
the days‘would come back ‘no more, had I stuvod 
patient univer his- awkwardness, while he placed 
them among my'‘eurls, with one of the foolish, lover- 
like speethes that were 80 like bis good-natured 
dearness. Ah, Tom! 1 felt almost like a guilty thing, 
as I stood brushing their creamy petals with my hot 
lips that afternoon, and slowly drinking in their 
sweet faint odor. Dear Tom! was it because you 
were thinking of me that my cheek flushed so hotly, 
and my pulse beat at fever-speed, aud such a heavy, 
restless, dissatistied feeling weighel duwn my heart? 
Poor old Tom! had [ treated you very ill, after all?” 
had I done that in my girlish folly which I should 
bitterly repent in the wisd»m of my womanhoou? 
Was it true, then—what 1 bad already begun to sus- 
pect, that never, never in the long sober future ahead, 
should I find a face, or « heart, or an arm, like the 
bright, handsome face, and the strong, ready arm, - 
and the brave, constant heart that I had played with, 
and so lost, in the beautiful past? Darling Tom! 
The tears that had tilled my eyes so full as to 
quite blind me for tbe last minute began to plash, 
like summer rain, upon the thick folds of my dreas, 
leaving, (pr every one that fell, a large ugly black 
spot upon the costly fabric. This recalled we to the 
present, and I dashed the bold intruders away, an- 
gry with them for their power, xn: with myself tor 
what I was fain to consider my unwomanly weak- 
ness, 

An hour before dinner, in answer to a summons 
from papa, I went down stairs to bo presented to my 
husband that was to be. For full five minutes I 
stood befure the drawing-room door, stivering with 
nervous fear, unable to get a step fursher; then I 
mustered up courage to open it and goin. I effected 
my entrance so quietly, that it was not discovered 
till I had had ample opportunity to take in the scene 
at the lower end of the room. Mamma, in a dinner- 
dress of gray gros grains richly trimmed with pas- 
sementerie, sitting in her favorite chair; and papa, in 
a new black suit, standing before his pet Rembrandt, 
pointing out its beauties, with a loudness of voice 
and manner that I had never seen in him before, to 
a person by his side. 

That person—there is no word in the Eng!ish lan- 
guage to fithim! To my dying day, I shall not tor- 
get the sight he looked to me that evening, as he 
stood distinctly reyealed by the daazling light of the 
large chandeliey. I thought of Satan in paradise! 
I thought of every black, ugly, hateful character 
that I had ever heard or read of, till my knees fairly 
gave way under me, and, if 1 had not caught at the 
nearest article of furniture for support, I must have 
fallen to the flooy. This movement betrayed my 
vicinity to papa. 

“Amabel,” he called, in tongs that sounded in my 
ears like the buzzing of a nest of hornets, ** come 
here and welcome Mr. Phite ” 

I managed to walk forward —how, I coukl never 
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tell—and heard, for I could not see, the person ap- | ledged by all her set as the very pink of elegance, 


proaching me. He came with a shuffling, slouching 
gait, and when he had got within a yard of where I 
was standing, he came to a dead stop, and, thrust- 
ing his hands into bis pockets, said: 

“This girl of yours don't seem to have much 
color; delicate—eh, Squire Savage?” 

“Ono,” papa answered, hastily, in what sounded 
to me like a conciliatory voice, “ not at all so gen- 
erally.” 

** Because ifshe is, -she wouldn’t do for me—for if 
there’s one thing, more than another, that J can’t 
manage, it’s adelicate female!” 

This brutal speech quite restored my lost compo- 
sure, and I fixed upon the wretch the fiercest look of 
which I was capable, while I said, with a spirit which 
even the dullest nature could hardly have mis- 
taken: 

“Pray, give yourself no uneasiness on that point, 
Mr. Phife; I think you will find I shall have color 
enough for you!” 

You would think he must have quailed before that 
—but not he! He just looked at me and whistled— 
absolutely, he hal the impudence to do that! And 
then he turned to papa, and said: 

“A high-mettled filly, eh, Squire Savage? a trifle 
hard on the bit, eh, Squire Savage? Never fear but 
we'll bring her out of that, sir—a taut-rein and a 
little time will do that, sir, you may be sure!” 

I think I knew then how the dreadful old fish- 
women in Billingsgate must feel, when they set to 
work to scratch out each other’s eyes! I don’t know 

- but I would have given all the rest of my life to have 
been a man just long enough to knock that brute 
down, or kick him out of the window! Aud what do 
you suppose papa did? ring for the footman to show 
him the dvor? or, like a brave and loyal subject of 
our beloved queen, command him to leave the house, 
and never cast his polluted shadow over the thres- 
hold again? No, hedid not! it humiliates me to the 
last degree to acknowledge this—but he did not! 
What he did do was to stand bowing and smirking, 
as though 1 was having the highest honors heaped 
upon me, instead of the vilest indignities. This 
added to my rage. I had hitherto deported myself 
*with the utmost respect towards him, but if he could 
deport himself in such a boorish, not to say inchris- 
tian, manner towards me, I thought it high time I 
taught him his duty. So, assuming an expression of 
virtuous indignation: 

“ Papa,” said I, “‘ necessity compels me to say that 
Iam ashamed of you! Are you a hare or a mouse, 
to stand by without a word of expostulation, while 
your only child and heiress is being insulted by a 
beast?” 

“ Hoity-toity!” cried papa, getting on a sudden 
very red in the face, “ what is all this? Truth com- 
pels me to say that J am ashamed, when my only 
child and heiress uses such unseemly language and 
behaviour towards the son of my bosom friend and 
her betrothed husband! What do you suppose Mr. 
Phife will think of such unmaidenly conduct?” 

I hope it wasn’t unpardonably wicked, but it would 
have afforded me unspeakable relief, ifI could have 
said, as I had often heard my Cousin Tum say, in mo- 
ments of extreme provocation : 

“Hang Mr. Phite!” Butl ground my teeth and 
kept silent. : 

**She isn’t very complimentary, eh, Squire Sav- 
age?” said the detestable person, in that muffled 
drawl that haunts me sometimes even at this late 
day. ‘‘I can imagine she means me when she talks 
about beasts! A bit lofty in her notions, eh, Squire 
Savage? I'll remember that—I’ll soon mend her of 
that when we’re married; a strong bit and a prac- 
tised hand will do the work, sir, you may be sure!” 

I could not condescend to answer such abomioa- 
ble talk, neither to listen to it; so, brushing past him 
as though he had been an insect of the lowest order, 
I went over and sat down on the further side of 
mamma, where I remained, with my eyes persist- 
ingly cast down and my lips closed, till we went out 
to dinner. 

If papa had travelled the world over, taking six 
years for the tour, he could not have found a mure 
shocking person every way than Alfred Phife. 

To begin with, he was ugly enough to have made a 
showman’s fortune. He must have weighed every 
bit of fourteen stone, but, for all he was such a hu- 
man Behemoth, his clothes—generally a suit of dingy 
brown—were at least two sizes too large for him. 
He had great clumsy, freckled hands; and feet that 
were always getting in everybody’s way; coarse red 
hair, and side whiskers of the same fiery hue, that 
had the look of never being trimmed and stood out in 
all directions, as though they were in hourly expecta- 
tion of being assailed by some enemy, and were un- 
certain from what quarter the attack would come! 
His eyebrows had the appearance of having grown to 
order to match his other hirsute adornments. The 
shape and color of his eyes I cannot tell, because 
they were invariably concealed by a pair of huge 

purple goggles; but I used to labor under the iw- 
pression that they were yellow-green and squinted. 
Nor was his physical plainness the worst part of him. 
He was awkward and disagreeable. No matter who 
was present, he always called me, “Ammypbell, my 
deeb !”” and he never spoke but he gave me a start. 
He was the laughing stock of the servants’ hall, 
and our visitors, quizzed him to his very face, and he 
never knew it; he ate tart with a knife and peaches 
with the skin on; he stepped on my newest tarletan 
and tore it to rags one evening, and nearly pulled my 
handsomest cur] out by the roots the next morning, 
in trying to fasten a rose in it! How papa, who had 


: could tolerate him was a mystery to me. But they 


did; and notonly that—they actually professed affec- 
tion for him! 

“ He is such an estimable young man,” affirmed 
mamma, in her most dulcet tones. e 

“A worthy tellow,” echoed papa. 

“An unmitigated ourang-outang!” I relieved my- 
selt by saying, under my breath. And set down 
their opinion as the result of temporary tisanity 
produced by the dazzling properties of gold ;—for, 
with all his short-comings, Mr. Phife had the vittte 
of being very rich—though why, to people of our 
property, that should have appeared such an attrac- 
tion was another mystery. 

I was prot undly miserable. I hated this Alfred 
Phife, with an intensity of which I would not once 
have believed myself capable, and bewailed my posi- 
tion as the most unhappy one to which any poor 
mortal was ever doomed. But, in spite of this, my 
parents were firm in their determination to make 
him my husband. 

“Iwas a capricious, unnianageable chit!” they told 
me, in answer to my prayers for release from £0 
dreadful a fate. “I had coquetted with and finally— 
after having solemnly promisea to become his wife 
—refused my Cousin Tom, who bad been my own 
choice; and I now refused the very excellent young 
man, who was theirs? But I had reached the limits 
of parental patience. Mr. Phife would make the 
very husband I needed to form and steady my fluc- 
tuating habits, and Mr. Phife I should marry, 
whether or nut!” 

I would have run away—but I couldn’t settle where 
to go to; I would have written to my Cousin Tom, 
humbly confessing that I had wronged him, and beg- 
ging him to come back and save me, but unfurtunate- 
ly, Ididn’t know where he was. Sol stopped at home, 
getting thinner and paler every day, while prepara- 
tions fur the odious wedding were actually being 
carried on under my very nose. 

My maid Wiggins was the greatest comfort to me 





that something would turn up to put an end to the 


the subject consoled me greatly. 


without! 

While I was in this condition, my parents and their 
delectable choice for a son-in-law, went to spend the 
day at Richmond. They started quite early in the 
morning; and, after I had taken a cup of chocolate 
and a bit of chicken’s breast, 1 got Wiggins to help 
me into mamma’s sitting-room. I went there partly 
because the day was intensely hot, and it was on the 
shady side of the house, and partly for old memories’ 
sake. I laid down upon the lounge, and after my 
maid had,pulled down the blinds, and brought me a 
blanket-shawl and a flask ofaromatic vinegar, in case 
I should be cold or my head should be bad, I desired 
her to leave me that 1 might try and get a little 
sleep. Now, I hadn’t the slightest idea of closing 
my eyes, but I wished to be alone. I was in a pecu- 
liarly tender mood; I had been thinking of my dear 
Cousin Tom all the morning, and I had come to this 
room, where we had parted, to indulge in a few hours 
of sad reminiscence and regret, which I was unwil- 
ling to have witnessed even by so discreet a person as 
Wiggins. But, although I did not intend it, I did 
fall asleep, when I had a curious and most distress- 
ing dream. 

I thought I was married to Alfred Phife, and that 
he was changed into a vampire—a great, awful crea- 
ture, with eyes as large as two carmine saucers, the 
pupils of which were sometimes red as blood and 
sometimes green as an emerald—but, whether one 
color or the other, invariably surrounded by a blaz- 
ing circle that revolved continually, scattering fine 
sparks of fire in every direction; and immense wings, 
so black that there is no word strong enough to ex- 
press their blackness. I thought that I always 
walked in the fearful shadow of those wings—that I 
could not escape them—that, go where [ would, 
there they always were, between me and the sun— 
shutting out the beautiful blue of the sky, and hid-. 
ing from my sight all bright and lovely things; 
while upon either side stood my parents, turned into 
hideous demons, who grinned and gnashed their 
long fang-like teeth, and shrieked out peals of devil- 
ish laughter at each effort of mine to escape the 
terrible presence. In my frantic efforts for freedom, 
I dashed my clenched hand against the bony breast 
of my tormentor; when suddenly a fine pain, like 
the sting of a bee, seized it, flashing like lightning 
along my arm and then through my whole body, and 
increasing in severity with every inch it travelled, 
till the agony was too awful for human nature to en- 
dure, and scream after scream escaped my stiffened 
lips. At that the pain left me as swiftly as it had 
come, and I became conscious of being wrapped in a 
fond embrace, and of a warm breath tanning my cold 
cheek. Stunned and half-dead from the effect of my 
late terror, for a moment I remained motionless. 








such exquisite taste, and mamma, who was ucknow- 


The embrace tightened, and a moustachedmouth was 


during that trying time. She persisted in declaring 


horrible proceedings—what, she did not pretend to 
say, but it was sure to be something; and, although 
I could not, under the nature of circumstances, sul- 
fer myself to be too sanguine, yet her hopeful view of 


Never did weeks drag as did those weeks, and yet 
they passed all too quickly; for every hour brought 
me nearer my sacrifice. I dwelt upon this subject so 
constantly, that I worked myself into a slow nervous 
fever, and at last became two ill to leave the house. 
This was a great relief to me, in spite of its discom- 
forts, for it saved me from further appearance in pub- 
lic with the detestable Alfred; and the mortitication 
aud rage which that boor caused me within doors, 
had been felicity compared with what I had suffered 


pressed softly to mine, sending a thrill through every 
nerve and vein; and I opened my eyes to see, not 
four inches from them, the brave, handsome face of 
my precious Cousin Tom! | 

“Why, my pet,” said the dear fellow, in his deep, 
hearty voice, that made the sweetest music that had 
fallen on my ear since [ heard it last, ‘‘ what the 
deuce has anybody been doing to make you look 80 
neat like a drowned white rose, I should like to 
know?” 

“O Tom, you blessed old darling!” I gasped. 
“ Heaven certainly bas sent you to be my salvation!” 
And then, with my arms round his neck and my 
head on his shoulder, I told him all about Mr. Phife. 
He heard me through patiently; but when I had 
finished, instead of rewarding my painful story with 
the burst of indignation that I had expected, he 
very quietly laid me back on my cushions, and rose 
to his feet. 

“ What does that mean?” I cried. 

“You are almost the wife of anothé? tan!” replied 
Tom, as solemnly as though he had been pronounc- 
ing my death sentence. . 

‘No, I'am not—I never will be! I will die first!” 
I shrieked. ‘‘ Tom, Tom, will you let them do such 
a barbarous thing? dear Tom, will }ou see me sac- 
 riticed in this awful way?” 

“How can I prevent it?” 

“How? Tom—you loved me once?” 

“Yes, but you didn’t love me!” 

“O, I did,” I cried, eagerly, *‘I did! I wa a fool- 
ish, wicked girl and I treated you shockingly ill— 
but I loved you—O indeed, indeed, I loved you very 
dearly, all the while!” 

Tom shook his head, looking very grave. 

** You think so now, perhaps, but 1’m afraid you’d 
change your mind after you had got rid of this Mr. 
Phife, and were well.” 

“No I wouldn’t!” I said, with still greater earn- 
estness, ‘if you'll only take me back into your heart 
once more, and love me as you used to do, l’d— 
la—” 

Tom went down on his knees again, and put his 
arms round me. 

“I can’t take you into my heart again,” he said, 
‘because I have never got youout of it! Butifl 
agree to forgive and torget, will you solemnly promise 
to be my wife before the end of the year?” 

“T’llbe your wife next week,” I answered, readi- 
ly, “ if you ask me to! But, Tom,” I added, thought- 
fully, after he had called me his ‘darling girl!” full 
half a dozen times, and kissed me twice as many, 
‘‘ what shall we say to papa and mamma? and how 
shall-we settle Mr. Phife?” ~*° 

“Don’t you worry your bright little head about 
that,” said Tom, with the most delightful confidence, 
“T’ll manage it all myself.” 

And, to “put long griefs into short words,” as 
my brilliant friend, Miss Arabella McClusky says, 
the dear fellow did manage so admirably that papa 








and mamma were not only reconciled to, but charm- 
ed with, my change of prospects: and I was spared 
the unpleasantness ofseeing Mr. Phife again, even to 


On the very day that had been appointed for my 
sacrifice, I became the wife of my Cousin Tom, 

We had been married ten weeks when we, togeth- 
er with both our families, accepted an invitation to 
days with some distant relatives of 
mamma’s, living in Bristol. They were « large fam- 
ily, extravagantly fond of merry-making: and not a 
day, nor, I may say, an hour passed that was not 
eccupied in some highly amusing way. 
the pleasures, I shall trouble you with a description 


But of all 


Charades and tableaux at home had been decided 
upon for our entertainment upon the third evening 
of our visit; and an hour after dinner we all assem- 
bled in the long drawing-room, which had been pre- 
pared expressly for the occasion. We had no pro- 
grammes, the pictures being announced by Mr. 
James Horton, the youngest son of our host. 

I had promised to appear only in one character— 
that of Effie Deans, in the Trial scene; and, as that 
was to be left till nearly the last, I settled myself 
down without the least feeling of flurry, with mamma 
on one side and Tom sitting just back of me, to see 


The first tableaux were a scene from Ivanhoe, and 
the Game of Lite; these being followed by some 
charades that L do not remember. 
James appeared and announced, in slow, distinct 
tones, as though he had particular reasons for wish- 
ing to be understood: 

“Tableau; Amabel’s Favorite!” 

Had a thirty-four pounder suddenly wheeled up 
of itself before me, I should hardly have been more 
surprised than I was at that; but I had little time in 
which to nurse my curiousity, for almost directly he 
had done speaking the curtain rose slowly, disclosing 
to my astonished vision—what do you think? 

A background of dead white, unrelieved by so 
much as a single picture, a floor carpeted with the 
same death-like color, and, standing midway be- 
tween the footlights and the ghostly wall, the hero of 
my horrible dream—Mr. Phife! 

Il opened my eyes as wide as possible, thinking I 
might be suffering from an optical illusion. 
there he stood, as stiff as Pompey’s Pillar, and look- 
ing as immovable; there he stood, complete in every 
respect, from the ill-cut suit of dingy, brown cloth, 
to the odious purple goggles. that bad made too deep 
an impression upon my mind to ever be eradicated! 
I take great credit to myself that I did not scream— 


Then young Mr. 


But no! 








stances! I sat through the trying scene, with a 

which reminded me of the Spartan boy with 
the wolf—or was it a fox?—gnawing at his vitals! 
To be honest, I believe I was too near petrifaction to 
make a noise; but the falling of the curtain and the 
stormy applause of the audience dissolved the spell, 
and I turned to ask Tom what it all meant. 

Tom's chair was vacant. 

I asked mamma how long he had been away. Her 
answer was 80 peculiar that a queer suspicion seized 
me, and, in spite of her detaining hand, I rose and 
dashed past her, bent upon putting my question to the 
truant himself. 

I ran straight to the dressing-room. As I was 
about to open the door from the outside somebody 
opened it from the inside, and I stood face to face 
with my husband. 

“Tom,” gasped I, “ HE’s HERE!” 

“ Halloo!” cried Tom, without payfng the least 
attention to my words, “ where the dickens did you 
come from ?” 

“Have you seen him?” I panted. 

Tom took my hand, and drew it through his arm. 

“Come back to the drawing-room with me. Effie 
Deans;” he said, again passing over my words, with- 
out the slightest notice; ‘‘you’re not wanted here 
yet.” 

This evasion confirmed my suspicions. I stopped 
short, and made him stop, too. I fixed my eyes upon 
his face with as much severity as I could command. 

“ Thomas Savage,” said I, austerely, ‘‘I’m greatly 
afraid that you are a hypocrite!” 

I thought he colored a trifie beneath the severity 
of my gaze, but he was very ready with his reply. 

“Annabel Savage,” said he, gayly, ‘I’m fully con- 
vinced that you are a darling!” And that was the 
most satisfactory answer that I could get from the 
great dear bear. 

I went back to the drawing-room with him in a 
whirl of perplexity; I went to bed ata late hour of 
the same night in the same condition. 

Had I been deceived? I asked myself. Was Tom 
masquerading all those long months, while I was 
breaking my heart over the belief that he had gone 
away, and that we might not meet. again until it 
should be too late? Was there, or was there not, a 
Mr. Phife? . 

‘If there was not, my parents and lover had misled 
me shamefully. If there was, I have never seen him 
since he appeared to me so unexpectedly that night 
behind the footlights in Mr. James Horton’s hand- 
some drawing-room. 








FATTENING FOWLS IN FRANCE. 

The fattening of fowls is carried on toa great ex- 
tent in France. In some localities it is the staple 
occupation of the females. In three weeks after be- 
ing penned up, the birds should be ready for market; 
bat they must be in fair condition when cooped, and 
not more than six months old. Cockerels do not 
fatten so well as pullets, but if they have been kept 
apart, the young male birds of all the French breeds 
are very superior in flavor and delicacy to the Dork- 
ing, and must not be despised as table fowls. In 
France the food given is buckwheat ground into meal 
and mixed with milk. Barley and oatmeal, and also 
Indian corn meal, are all good feeding stuffs. Great 
cleanliness ix imperative, and to ensure this in the 
coop there should be no bottom, but merely rounded 
spars; the coop being on legs, is raised above the 
droppings, which must be removed daily, and saw- 
dust sprinkled underneath. 

The chickens should be fed twice in the twenty- 
four hours, early and late, the feeding troughs taken 
away after each meal, washed and kept sweet, as 
fowls will not thrive if their food is sour and dirty. 
Milk may be given as drink ; it is supposed to whiten 
the flesh, and certainly it assists in the fattening. 
Rice boiled in milk forms a very delicate food, but it 
is not so fat-forming as the meals before mentioned. 
Suet, molasses, etc., are often given to produce fat, 
but it is of too rank a nature to please those who are 
connoisseurs in poultry. Pure natural food must be 
best, and no other can be recommended. The feed- 
ing-house must be kept warm and quiet, the fowls 
themselves being quietly and carefully treated. In 
‘my own establishment fattening is never required; 
the fowls are fed up from the shell for exhibition, and 
therefore are always fit (after a fast of twelve hours) 
for the table, the only risk heing of their beeoming 
too fat for laying purposes and successful breeding. 





THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. 

The Russian language is said to be one of the rich- 
est and most beautiful in the world; it is soft and 
agreeable in sound, and has not the defect of the 
Italien in being too effeminate; it tains many 
words that express the sameidea. If everaSclavoric 
Milton or Shakspeare arise, he will find an inex- 
haustible treasure in his native tongue wherewith to 
express his thoughts; but at present, there is scarcely 
any national iiterature, owing to the deadening in- 





torian, and Kriloff, the writer of fables. 





by rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, 
because it will be invariably accompanied by the lat- 
ter. His calumniation is not only the greatest bene- 
fit a rogue can confer upon us, but it is also the only 





most women would have done so under the vircum- 


service he wil! perform fur nothing, 








fluence of the government. The principal Russian 
authors are Poushkin, the poet, Caramasin, the bis- | 


There are two modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion; to be praised by honest men, and to be abused | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR WEE LAMB. 


RY LOUISE DI rer, 
Take thou our poor wee lamb, we pray, 
O angel tenderest, 
To thy soft pastures, folded ta 
By the green hills of rest. 


He was the tenderest little lamb, 

| The youngest of the fold; 

And when the wintry storms blew by, 
| They chilled him with their cold. 


And when the winds like wild wolves pro 
j Amid the tempest's strife, 
He slipped from off his tiny neck 

The golden cord of life. 


| 

| 

Then carry thou our little lamb, 

All in his spotless snow, 

| To thy Good Shepherd's green, soft fold, 
| Who careth for him so. 


There never bloweth a rude wind 

Through summers calm and fair, 

| O, take him softly in thine arms, 
And keep him for us there! 


There ‘s plenty in those pastures sweet 

vo To feed the little ones, 

And cooling waters, and sweet shades, 
Away from beating suns. 





How can we weep, 0 Shepherd kind ?— 
For when our wee lambs pine, 

And our own frail-built fold doth fail, 
There aye ‘s room in thine! 
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No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBE 

(Entered according to Act of C kak ta ies 
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> CHAPTER Y. 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE, 


9 NUSUALLY gay and ch 
ing the thrée young fr 
9 \ looked dressed alike in 1 
white, with holly wreat 
their halr, as they slow! 
Vv scended the wide oaken + 
o/ wayarm in arm. A foot 
} was lighting the hall la 

for the winter dusk gatt 
early, and the girls were | 
rily chatting about the e 
ing’s festivity, when sudd 
@ loud, long shriek ec 
through the ball, A hi 
glass shade fell from the m 
hand with a crash, and 
young ladies clung to one 
other aghast, for mortal terror was in the cry, @ 
dead silence flowed it, 

“What was it, John?” demanded Octavia, ' 
pale, but stea:ly in a moment. 

“Ul go and see, miss.” And the man hur 
away. 

‘Where did the dreadful scream come fror 

















UX asked Rose, collecting her wits as rapidly as possi 


“* Above us somewhere. 0, let us g° down am 
people; I am frightened to death,” whispe 
Blanche, trembling and faint. 

Hurrying into the parlor, they found only An: 
and the major, both looking startled, and both star 
out of the windows. 

“ Did you bear it? What could it be? Don’t 
and leave us!” cried the girls in a breath, as t) 
rushed in, 

The gentlemen had heard, couldn’t* explain 
cry, and were quite ready to protect the pretty cr 
tures who clustered about them like frighter 
fawns. Jobn sperdily appeared, lovking rather wi 
and as eager to tell bis tale as they to listen. 

“ It's Patty, one of the maids, miss, ina fit. § 

went up t the north gallery to see that the fi; 
was right, for it takes a power of wood to warm t 
gallery even enough for dancing, aa you know, mi 
Well, it was dark, for the fires was lowand her ca 
dle went out #8 she whisked open the door, beti 
flurried, as the maids always is when they go 
there. Half way down the gallery she says «i 
heard a rustling, andl stopped. She's the plackiest 
“em all, and sbe called out, ‘I see you!’ thinking 
was some of us trying to fright her. Nothing a 
swered, and she went on a bit, when suddenly tl 
fire flared up one flash, and there right before by 
was the ghost.” 
“Don’t be foolish, Jubn. Tell us what it was, 
said Octavia, sharply, though her face whitened an 
a heart sunk as the last word passed the man 
ips. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR WEE LAMB. 


BY LOUISE DUPRE. 





Take thou our poor wee lamb, we pray, 
O angel tenderest, 

To thy soft pastures, folded in 
By the green hills of rest. 


He was the tenderest little lamb, 
The youngest of the fold; 

And when the wintry storms blew by, 
They chilled him with their cold. 


‘And when the winds like wild wolves prowled, 
Amid the tempest’s strife, 

He slipped from off his tiny neck 
The golden cord of life. 


Then carry thou our little lamb, 
All in his spotless snow, 

To thy Good Shepherd's green, soft fold, 
Who careth for him so. 


There never bloweth a rude wind 
Through summers calm and fair. 

O, take him softly in thine arms, 
And keep him for us there! 


There ‘s plenty in those pastures sweet 
To feed the little ones, 

And cooling waters, and sweet shades, 
Away from beating suns. 


How can we weep, 0 Shepherd kind ?— 
For when our wee lambs pine, 

And our own frail-built fold doth fail, 
There aye ‘s room in thine! 
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Hits ABBOWS GHOST: 


Maurice Treherne's Temptation. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “v. v.,"’ “A MARBLE WQMAN,”’ “ BEHIND 
MASK,"' ETC., ETC. 
Anrreinmmovict 


: CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


NUSUALLY gay and charm- 
ing the three’ young friends 
looked dressed alike in fleecy 
white, with holly wreaths in 
their hair, as they: slowly de- 
scended the wide oaken stair- 
way arm in arm. A footman 
was lighting the hall lamps, 
for the winter dusk gathered 
early, and the girls were mer- 
rily chatting about the even- 
ing’s festivity, when suddenly 
a@ loud, long shriek echoed 
through the hall. A heavy 
glass shade fell from the man’s 
hand with a crash, and the 
young ladies clung to one an- 
other aghast, for mortal terror was in the cry, and a 
dead silence fu llowed it. 

“What was it, John?” demanded Octavia, very 
pale, but stea:lv in a moment. ; 

“Lil go and see, miss.” And the man hurried 
away. 

‘Where did the dreadful scream come from?” 
asked Rose, collecting her wits as rapidly as possible. 

“ Above us somewhere. QO, let us go down among 
people; I am frightened to death,” whispered 
Blanche, trembling and faint. 

Hurrying into the parlor, they found only Annon 
and the major, both looking startled, and both staring 
out of the windows. 

“Did you hear it? What could it be? Don’t go 
and leave us!” cried the girls in a breath, as they 
rushed in. 

The gentlemen had heard, couldn’t* explain the 
cry, and were quite ready to protect the pretty crea- 
tures who clustered about them like frightened 
fawns. John sperdily appeared, looking rather wild, 
and as eager to tell bis tale as they to listen. 

“It’s Patty, one of the maids, miss, in a fit. She 
went upto the north gallery to see that the fires 
was right, for it takes a power of wood to warm the 
gallery even enough for dancing, as you know, miss. 
Well, it was dark, for the tires was lowand her can- 
dle went out as she whisked open the door, being 
flurried, as the maids always is when they go in 
there. Half way down the gallery she says she 
heard a rustling, anil stopped. She’s the plackiest of 
*em all, and sbe called out, ‘I see you!’ thinking it 
was some of us trying to fright her. Nothing an- 
awered, and she went on a bit, when suddenly the 
tire flared up one flash, and there right before her 
was the ghost.” 

Don’t be foolish, John. Tell us what it was,” 
said Octavia, sharply, though her face whitened and 
her heart sunk as the last word passed the man’s 
lips. 








(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, 
by ELLroTT, THomEs & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 


“Tt was a tall, black figger, mixs, with a dead \ 
white face ania black hood. She see it plain, and | 
turned to go away. but she hadn't gone a dozen steps | 
when there it was aga'n before her, the same tall, 
dark thing with the deal-white face looking out | 
from the black hood. It lifted its arm as if to hold ' 
her, but she gave a spring and dreadful screech, and | 
ran to Mrs. Benson’s room, where sbe dropped in a | 
fit.” 

** How absurd to be frightened by the shadows of 
the figures in armor that stand along the gallery,” 
said Rose, boldly enough, though she would bave de- 
clined entering the gallery without a light. 

“Nay, I don’t wonder, it’s a ghostly place at night. 
How is the poor thing?” asked Blanche, still hang- 
ing on the major’s arm in her best attitude. ’ 

“ Tf mamma knows nothing of*it, tell Mrs. Benson 
to keep it from her, please. She is not well, and such 
things annoy her very much,” said Octavia, adding, 
as the man turned away, ‘‘ Did any one look in the | 
gallery after Patty told her tale.” 

“No, miss, I'll go and do it myself; I’m not afraid 
of man, ghost or devil, saving your presence, ladies,” 
replied John. 

“Where is Sir Jasper?” suddenly asked the major. 

“Here I am. What a deuce of a noise some one | 
has been mgking. It disturbed a capital dream. | 


Why, Tavie, what is it?” And Sir Jasper came out | 





of the library with a sleepy face and tumbled hair. 

They told him the story, whereat he laughed ; 
heartily, and said the maids were a foolish set. to be 
scared by a shadow. While he still laughed and 
joked, Mrs. Snowdon entered, looking alacmed, and 
anxious to know the cause of the confusion. 

“How interesting! 1 never knew you kept a 
ghost. Tell me all about it, Sir Jasper, and soothe 
our nerves by satisfying our curiosity,” she said, in 
her halt-persnasive, half-comnf&nding way, as she 
seated herself on Lady Treherne’s sacred sofa. 

“ There’s not much to tell, except that this place | 
use'l to be an abbey, in fact as wellas in name. An 
ancestor founded it, and for years the monks led a 
jolly life here, as one may see, for the cellar is twice 
as large as the chapel, and much better preserved. 
But another ancestor, a gay and gallant baron, took 
@ fancy to the site for his castl-, and,in spite of 
prayers, th and unication, he turned 
the poor fellowe out, pulled down the abpey and 
built this fine old place. Abbot Boniface, as he left 
his abbey, uttered a heavy curse on all who should 
live here, and vowed to haunt us till the last Tre- 
herne vanished from the face of the earth. With 
this amiable threat the old party left Baron Roland 
to his doom, and died as soon as he could in order to 
begin his cheerful mission.” 

“Did he haunt the place?” asked Blanche, ea- 
gerlv. “hepitt 

“Yvs, most faithfully from that time to this. Some 
say many of the monks still glide about the older 
parts of the abbey, for Roland spared the chapel and 
the north gallery which joined it to the modern 
| building. Poor fellows, they are welcome. and once 
@ year they shall have a chance to warm their ghost- 
ly selves by the great tires always kindled at Christ- 
mas in the gallery.” 

‘Mrs. Benson once told me that when the ghost 
walked, it was a sure sign of a coming death in the 
family. Is that true?” asked Rése, whose curivsity 
was excited by the expression of Octavia’s face, and 
@ certain uneasiness in Sir Jasper’s manner in spite 
of his merry mood. 

“There isa stupid superstition of that sort in the 
family, but no one except the servants believes it, of 
course. In times of illness some silly maid or croak- 
ing old woman can easily fancy they see a phantom, 
and, if death comes, they are sure of the ghostly 
warnifig. Benson saw it before my father died, and 
old Roger, the night my uncle was seized with apo- 
plexy. Patty will never be made to believe that this 
warning does not forebode the death of Maurice or 
myself, for the gallant spirit leaves the ladies of our 
house to depart in peace. How does it strike you, 
cousin?” 

Tarning, as he spoke, Sir Jasper glanced at Tre- 
herne who had entered while he spoke. 

“*T am quite skeptical and indifferent to the whole 
affair, but [ agree with Octavia, that it is best to say 
nothing to my aunt, if she is ignorant of the matter. 
Her rooms are a long way off, and, perhaps, she did 
not bear the confusion.” 4 

“ You seem to hear everything; you were not with 
us when I said that.” And Octavia looked up with 
an air of surprise. 

Smiling significantly, Treherne answered: 

“Thear, see and understand many things that es- 
cape others. Jasper, allow me to advise you to 
smooth the hair which your sleep has disarranged. 
Mrs. Snowdon, permit me, this rich velvet catches 
the least speck.” And with his handkerchief he deli- 
cately brushed away several streaks of white dust 
which clung to the lady’s skirt. 

Sir Jasper turned hastily on his heel and went to 
remake his toilet; Mrs. Snowdon bit her lip, but 
thanked Treherne sweetly and begged him to fasten 
her glove. As he did so, she said softly: 

“Be more careful next time; Octavia has keen 
eyes, 2nd the major may prove inconvenient.” 

“| have no fear that you will,” she whispered back, 
with a malicious glance. Fa 

Here the entrance of my lady put an end to the 
ghostly episode, for it was evident that she knew 
nothing of it. Octavia slipped away to question 
John, and learn that no sign of a phantom was to be 
seen. Treherne devoted himself to Mrs. Snowdon, 
and the major entertained my lady, while Sir Jasper 
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and the girls chatted apart. 








It was Christmas-eve, and a danee in the great 
gallery was the yearly festival atthe abbey. All had 
been eager for it, but the maid’s story seemed to have 
lessened their enthusiasm, though no one would own 
it. This annoyed Sir Jasper, and he exerted himself 
to clear the atmosphere by affecting gavety he did 
not feel. The moment the gentlemen came in after 
dinner he whispered to his mother, who rose, asked 
the general for his arm, and led the way to the north 
gallery whence the sound of musie now proceeded. 
The rest followed in a merry procession, even Tre- 
herne, for two footmen carried him up the great stair- 
way, chair and all. 

Nothing could look less ghostly now than the 
haunted gallery. Fires roared up a wile chimney at 
either end, long rows of figures clad in armor stood 
on each side, one mailed hand grasping a lance, the 
other bearing a lighted candle, a device of Sir Jas- 
per’s. Narrow windows pierced in the thick walls 
let in gleams of wintry moonlight; ivy, holly and 
evergreen glistened in-the ruddy glow of mingled 
firelight and candle-shine. From the arched’stone 
roof hung tattered banners. and tn the midst de- 
pended a great bunch of mistletoe. Red-cusbioned 
seats stood in recessed window nooks, and from be- 
hind a high-covered screen of oak sounded the blithe 
air of Sir Roger de Coverly. 

With the utmost gravity and stateliness my lady 
and the general Jed off the dance, for, according to 
the good old tashion, the men and maids in their 
best array joined the gentfefolk and danced with 
their betters in a high state of pride and bashfulness. 
Sir Jasper twirled the old housekeeper till her head 
spun round and round, and her decorous skirts rus- 
tled stormily; Mrs Snowdon captivated the gray- 
haired butler by her condescension, and John was 
madea proud man by the hand of his young mistress. 
The major came out strong among the pretty maids, 
and Rose danced the footmen out of breath long be- 
fore the music paused. 

The merriment increased from that moment, and 
when the general surprised my lady by gallantly sa- 
luting her as she unconsciously stood under the mis- 
tletoe, the applause was immense. Every one fol- 
lowed the old gentleman’s example, as fast as oppor- 
tunities occurred, and the young ladies soon had as 
fine a color as the house-maids. More dancing, 
games, songs and all manper of festival devices fll- 
ed the evening, yet, under cover of the gayety more 
than one little scene was enacted that night, and in 
an hour of seeming frivolity the current of severa) 
lives was changed. 

By a skillful manceuvre Annon led Octavia to an 
isolated recess, as if to rest after a brisk game, and, 
taking advantage of the auspicious hour, pleaded his 
suit. She heard him patiently,and when he paused, 
said slowly, yet decidedly, and with no sign of maiden 
hesitation: 

“Thanks for the honor you do me, but I cannot 
accept it, for Ido not love you. I think I never 
can.” 

“ Have you tried?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, indeed I have. I like you asa friend, but 
no more. I know mamma desires it, that Jasper 
hopes for it, and I try to please them, but love will 
not be forced, so what can Ido?” And she smiled in 
spite of herself at her own blunt simplicity. 

“No, but it cam be cherished, strengthened, and 
in tinte won, with patience and devotion. Let me 
try, Octavia; it is but fair, unless you have already 
learned from another the lesson 1 hope to teach. Is 
it 80?” 

“No, I think not, I do not understand myself as 
yet, I am so young, and this so sudden; give me 
time, Frank.” 

She blushed and fiuttered now, looked half angry, 
half beseeching, and altogether lovely. 

* How much time shall I give? It cannot take long 
to read a heart like yours, dear” And faneying her 
emotion a propitious omen he assumed the lover in 
good earnest. 

“Give me time till the New Year. I wil) answer 
then, and, meantime, leave me free to study both 
myself and you. We have known each other long, I 
own, but, still, this changes everything, and makes 
you seem another person. Be patient, Frank, and I 
will try to make my duty a pleasure.” 

“I will, God bless you fur the kind hope, Octavia; 
it has been mine for years, and if I lose it, it will go 
hardly with me.” 

Later in the evening General Snowdon stood ex- 
amining the antique sereen. In many places the 
carved oak was pierced quite through, so that voices | 
were audible from behind it. The musicians hac | 
gone down te supper, the young folk were quietly | 
busy at the other end of the ball, and as the old gen- 
tleman admired the quaint carving, the sound of his 
own name caught his ear. The housekeeper and 
butler still remained, though the other servants had 
gone, and sitting cosily behind the screen chatted in 
low tones believing themselves secure. 

“It was Mra. Snowdon, Adam, as I’m a living wo- 
man, though I wouldn’t say it to any one but you. 
She aud Sir Jasper were here wrapped in cloaks, and 
up to mischief I’) be bound. She is a beauty, but I 
don’t envy ber, and there’ll be trouble in the house 
if she stays long.” 





“But how do you know, Mrs. Benson, she was 
here? Where’s your proof, mum?” asked the pom- | 
pous butler. | 

“Look at this, and then look at the outlandish | 
trimming of the lady’s dress. You men are so dul) | 
about such matters you’d never observe these little 
points. Well, I was here first after Patty, and my | 
light shone on this jet ornament lying near where | 
she saw the spirit. No one has any such tasty | 


trifles bat Mrs. Snowdon, and these are all over her 
gown. If that aint proof, what is?” 

“Well, admitting it, [ then say what on earth 
should she and master be up here fez, at such a 
time?” asked the slow-witted butler. 

“ Adam, we are old servants of the family, and to 
you 1’! say what tortures shoukin’t draw from to 
another. Master has been wild, as you know, and 
it’s my belief that he loved this lady abroad. There 
was @ talk of some mystery, or misdeed, or misfor- 
tune, more than a year ago, and she wasinit. I’m 
loth to say it, but I think master loves her still, and 
she him. The general ix an old man, she is but 
young, and so spirited and winsome she can’t in rea- 
son care for him as for a fine, gaHant gentleman like 
Sir Jasper. There’s trouble brewing, Adam, mark 
my words, there’s trouble brewing for the Tre- 
hernes.” 

So low had the voices fallen that the listemer could 
not have caught the words had not his ear been 
strained to the utmost. He did hear all, and bis 
waste face flashed with the wrath of a young man, 
then grew pale and stern as he turned to watch his 
wife. She stood apart from the others talking to Sir 
Jasper, who looked unusually handsome and debo- 
nair, ashe tanned her with a devoted air. 

‘* Perhaps it is true,” thought the old man, bitter- 
ly. ‘*They are well matched, were lovers once. no 
doubt, and long to be soagain. Poor =lith, I was 
very blind.” And with his gray head bowed upon 
his breast the general stole away, carrying an arrow 
in his brave old heart. 

“Blanche, come here and rest, you will be il to- 
morrow; and I promised mamma to take care of 
you.” With which elder-sisterly command Rose led 
the girl to an immense oki chair, which heki them 
botu. Now listen to me, and follow my advice, for I 
am wise in my generation, though not yet gray. 
They are all busy, so leave them alone, and let me 
show you what is to be done.” 

Rose spoke softly, but with great resolution,and 
nodded her pretty head so energetically, that the 
holly-berries came rolling over her white shouklers. 

“ We are not as rich as we might be, and rust es- 
tablish ourselves as soon and as well as possible. I 
intend to be Lady Treherne, you cam be the Honor- 
able Mrs. Annon, if you give your mimd to it.” 

“My dear chiki, are you mad?” whispered 
Blanche. 

“Var from it, but you will be, if you waste your 
time on Maurice. He is poor, and a cripple, though 
very charming, I admit. He loves Tavie, and she 
will marry him,I amsure. She can’t endure Frenk, 
but tries to because my lady commands it. Nothing 
will come of it, so try your fascmations and combort 
the poor man; sympathy now will fuster love here- 
after.” 

** Don’t talk so here, Rose, some one will hear us,” 
began her sister, but the other broke im briskly : 

* No fear,a crowd is the best place for serrets, 
Now remember what I say, ami make your gime 
while the ball is rolling. Other people are careful 
not te put their plans into words, but I’m no bypo- 
crite, and say plainly what I mean. Bear my sage 
counsel in mind, and act wisely. Nuw come ani 
begin.” 

Treherne was sitting alone by one of the great 
fires, regarding the gay scene with serious air. For 
him there was neither dancing nor games; he could 
only roam about eatching glimpees of forbidden 
pleasures, impossible delights, and youthful hopes 
forever lost to him. Sad but not morose was his 
face, aml to Octavia it was a mute reproach which 
she couid not long resist. Coming up, as if to warm 
herself, she spoke to him in her usually frank and 
friendly way, and felt her heart beat fast when she 
saw how swift a change her cordial manner wrought 
in him. 

“* How pretty your holly is; do you remember how 
we used to go and gather it for festivals like this 
when we were happy chikiren?” he asked, looking 
up at her with eyes full of tender admiration. 

“Yes, I remember. Every one wears it to-night 
as a badge, but you have none. Let me get you a 
bit, 1 like to have you one of us im all things.” 

She leaned furward to break a green sprig from the 
branch over the chimney-piece; the strong draught 
drew in her fieecy skirt, and in an instant she was 
enveloped in flames. 

** Maurice, save me, help me!”’ cried a voice of fear 
and agony, and before any one could reach her, be- 
fore he himself knew how the deed was done, Tre- 
herne had thrown himself from his chair, wrapt the 
tiger skin tightly about her, and knelt there clasping 
her in his arms heedless of fire, pain or the inco- 
herent expressions of love that broke from his lips. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
MIRACLES. 


GREAT was the confusion and alarm which reigned 
tor many minutes, but when the panic subsided two 
miracles appeared, Octavia was entirely uninjured, 
and Treherne was standing on his feet; a thing which 
for months he had not done without crutches. In 
the it tof the t, no one observed the 
wonder; all were crowding about the girl, who, pale 
and breathless but now self-possessed, was the first to 
exclaim, pointing to her cousin, who had drawn him- 
self up, with the help of his chair, and leaned there 





{ smiling, with a face fall f intense delight. 


** Look at Maurice!—O Jasper, help him or he’ll 
fall!” 
Sir Jasper sprung to his side and put a strong arm 
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about him, while a chorus of wonder, sympathy and 
congratulation rose about them. 

“Why, lad, what does it mean? Have you been 
deceiving us ali this time?” cried Jasper, as Treherne 
leaned on him, looking exhausted but truly happy. 

“Tt means that I am not to be acripple all my life; 
that they did not deceive me when they said a sudden 
shock might electrify me with a more potent magnet- 
ism than any they could apply. It has, andif Iam 
cured I owe it all to you, Octavia.” 

He stretched his hands to her with a gesture of 
such passionate gratitude that the girl covered her 
face to hide its traitorous tenderness, and my lady 
went to him, saying, brokenly, as she embraced him 
with maternal warmth: 

“God bless you for this act, Maurice, and reward 
you with a perfect cure. To youl owe the lives of 
both my children; how can I thank you as I ought?” 

“I dare not tell you yet,” he whispered, eagerly, 
then added, “I am growing faint, aunt, get me away 
before I make a scene.” 

This hint recalled my lady to her usual state of 
dignified self-possession. Bidding Jasper and the 
major help Treherne to his room without delay, she 
begged Rose to comfort her sister, who was sobbing 
hystericaily, and as they all obeyed her, she led her 
daughter away to her own apartment, for the festivi- 
ties of the evening were atan end. At thesametime 
Mrs. Snowdon and Annon bade my lady good-night, 
as if they also were about to retire, but as they reached 
the door of the gallery Mrs. Snowdon paused and 
beckoned Annon back. They were alone now, and 
standing before the fire which had so nearly made 
that Christmas-eve a tra,ical one, she turned to him 
with a face full of interest and sympathy as she said, 
nodding toward the blackened shreds of Octavia’s 
dress, and the scorched tiger skin which still lay at 
their feet: 

“That was both a fortunate and an unfortunate 
little affair, but I fear Maurice’s gain will be your 
loss. Pardon my frankness for Octavia’s sake; she is 
a fine creature, and I long to see her given to one 
worthy of her. I am a woman to read faces quickly; 
I know that your suit does not prosper as you would 
have it, and 1 desire to help you—may I?” 

“Indeed you may, and command any service of 
me in return. But to what do I owe this unex- 
pected friendliness?” cried Annon, both grateful and 
surprised. ; 

“To my regard for the young lady, my wish to save 
her from an unworthy man.” 

“Do you mean Treherne?” asked Annon, more and 
more amazed. 

“T do. Octavia must not marry a gambler!” 

“My dear lady, you labor under some mistake; 
Treberne is by no means a gambler. I owe him no 
good-will, but I cannot hear him slandered.” 

“Yuu are generous, but Lam not mistaken. Can 
you, on your honor, assure me that Maurice never 
played?” 

Mrs. Snowdon’s keen eyes were on him, and he 
looked embarrassed for a moment, but answered, 
with some hesitation: 

“Why, no, I cannot say that, but I can assure you 
that he is not an habitual gambler. All young men 
of his rank play more or less, especially abroad. It 
is merely an amusement with most, and among men 
is not considered dishonorable or dangerous. Ladies 
think differently, I believe, at least in England.” 

At the word “‘ abroad,” Mrs. Snowdon’s face bright- 
ened, and she suddenly dropped her eyes, as if afraid 
of betraying some secret purpose. 

“Indeed we do, and well we may, many of us hav- 
ing suffered from this pernicious habit. I have had 
especial cause to dread and condemn it, and the fear 
that Octavia shouldin time suffer what I have suf- 
fered as a girl, urges me to interfere whére otherwise 
Ishould be dumb. Mr. Annon, there was a rumor 
that Maurice was forced to quit Paris, owing to some 
dishonorable practices at the gaming-table. Is this 
true?” 

“Nay, don’t ask me; upon my soul I cannot tell 
you. I.only know that something was amiss, but 
what I never learned. Various tales were whispered 
at the clubs, and Sir Jasper indignantly denied them 
all. The bravery with which Maurice saved his 
cousin, and the sad affliction which fell upon him, 
silenced the gossip, and it was soon forgotten.” 

Mrs. Snowdon remained silent for a moment, with 
brows knitin deep thought, while Annon uneasily 
watched her. Suddenly she glanced over her shoulder, 
drew nearer, and whispered, cautiously: 

‘*Did the rumors of which you speak charge him 
with ”’—and the last word was breathed into Annon’s 
ear almost inaudibly. He started, as if some new 
light broke on him, and stared at the speaker with 
a troubled face for an instant, saying, hastily: 

“No, but now you remind me that when an affair 
of that sort was discussed the other day Treherne 
looked very odd, and rolled himself away, as if it 
didn’t interest him. I can’t believe it, and yet it may 
be something of the kind. That would account for 
old Sir Jasper’s whim, and Treherne’s steady denial 
of any knowledge of the cause. Howin Heaven’s 
name did you learn this?” 

““My woman’s wit suggested it, and my woman’s 
will shall confirm or destroy the suspicion. My lady 
and Octavia evidently know nothing, but they shall 
if there is any danger of the girl’s being won by 
him.” 

“You would not tell her!” exclaimed Annon. 

* I will, unless you do it,” was the firm answer. 

“Never! To betray a friend, even to gain the 
woman I love, is a thing 1 cannot do; my honor for- 
bids it.” 


5 Mrs. Snowdon smiled scornfully. 


*‘Men’s code of honor is a strong one, and we poor 
women suffer from it. Leave thistome; do your 
best, and if all other means fail, you may be glad to 
try my device to prevent Maurice from marrying 
his cousin. Gratitude and pity are strong allies, and 
if he recovers, his strong will will move heaven and 
earth to gain her. Good-night.” And leaving her 
last words to rankle in Annon’s mind, Mrs. Snowdon 
departed to endure sleepless hours full of tormenting 
memories, new-born hopes, and alternations of de- 
termination and despair. 

Treherne’s prospect of recovery filled the whole 
house with delight, for his patient courage and un- 
failing cheerfulness had endeared bim to all. It was 
no transient amendment, for day by day he steadily 
gained strength and power, passing rapidly from 
chair to crutches, from crutches to a cane and a 
friend’s arm, which was always ready for him. Pain 
returned with returning vitality, but he bore it with 
a fortitude that touched all who witnessed it. At times 
motion was torture, yet motion was necessary lest 
the, torpidity should return, and Treherne took his 
daily exercise with unfailing perseverance, saying,* 
with a smile, though great drops stood upon his fore- 
head: . 

1 have something dearer even than health to win 
Hold me up, Jasper, and let me stagger on, in spite of 
everything, till my twelve turns are made.” 

He remembered Lady Treherne’s words, “If you 
were well, I’d gladly give my girl to you.” This in- 
spired him with strength, endurance, and a bappi- 
ness which could not be concealed. It overflowed in 
looks, words and acts; it infected every one, and made 
these holidays the blithest the old abbey had seen for 
many a day. . 

Annon devoted himeelf to Octavia, and in spite of 
her command to be left in peace till the New Year, 
she was very kind—so kind that hope flamed up in 
his heart, though he saw that something like com- 
passion often shone on him from her frank eyes, and 
her compliance had no touch of the tender docility 
which lovers long tosee. She still avoided Treherne, 
but so skillfully that few observed the change but 
Annon and himself. In public Sir Jasper appeared 
to worship at the sprightly Rose’s shrine, and she 
fancied her game was prospering well. But had any 
one peeped behind the scenes it would have been 
discovered that during the half hour before dinner, 
when every one was in their dressing-rooms and the 
general taking his nap, a pair of ghostly, black figures 
flitte:: about the haunted gallery, where no servant 
ventured without orders. The major fancied him- 
self the only one who had made this discovery, for 
Mrs. Snowdon affected Treherne’s society in public, 
and was assiduous in serving and amusing the “‘ dear 
convalescent,” as she called him. But the general 
did not sleep; be too watched and waited, longing 
yet dreading to speak, and hoping that this was but 
a harmless freak of Edith’s, for her caprives were 
many, and till now be had indulged them freely. 
This hesitation disgusted the major, who, being a 
bachelor, knew little of women’s ways, and less of 
their powers of persuasion. The day before New Year 
he took a sudden resolution, and demanded a private 
interview with the general. 

“T have come on an unpleasant errand, sir,” he 
abruptly began, as the old man received him with an 
expression which rather daunted the major. ‘“ My 
friendship for Lady Treherne, and my guardianship 
of her children, makes me jealous of the honor of the 
family. I fear it isin danger, sir; pardon me for say- 
ing it, but your wife is the cause.” 

“May I trouble you to explain, Major Royston,” 
was all the general’s reply, as his old face grew stern 
and haughty. 

“TI will, sir, briefly. I happen to know from Jasper 
that there were love passages between Miss Dubarry 
and himself a year or more ago in Paris. A whim 
parted them, and she married. So far no reproach 
rests upon either, but since she came here it has been 
evident to others as well as myself that Jasper’s affec- 
tion has revived, and that Mrs. Snowdon does not 
reject and reprove itassheshould. They often meet, 
and from Jasper’s manner I am convinced that mis- 
chief is afloat. He is ardent, headstrong and utterly 
regardless of the world’s opinion in some cases. 
have watched them, and what | tell you is true.” 

“ Prove it!” 

“Twill. They meet in the north gallery, wrapt in 
dark cloaks, and play ghost if any one comes. I con- 
cealed myself behind the screen last evening at dusk, 
and satisfied myself that my suspicions were correct. 
I heard little of their conversation, but that little was 
enough.” 

* Repeat it, if you please.” 

“Sir Jasper seemed pleading for some promise 
which she reluctantly gave, saying, ‘While you live 
I will be true to my word with every one but him. 
He will suspect, and it will be useless to keep it from 
him.’ ‘ He will shoot me for this if he knows | am 
the traitor,’ expostulated Jasper. ‘ He shall not know 
that; I can hoodwink him easily, and serve my pur- 
pose also.” ‘You are mysterious, but I leave all to 
you and wait for my reward; when shall I have it, 
Edith?’ She laughed, and answered so low I could 
not hear, for they left the gallery as theyspoke. For- 
give me, general, for the pain I inflict. You are the 
only person to whom I have spoken, and you are the 
only person who can properly and promptly prevent 
this affair from bringing open shame and scandal 
onan honorable house. To you I leave it, and will 
do thy part with this infatuated young manif you 
will withdraw the temptation which will ruin him.” 

“TJ will, thank you, major; trust to me, and by to- 
morrow I will prove that I can act as becomes me.” 





The grief and misery in the general’s face touched 


the major; he silently wrung his hand and went 
away, thanking Heaven more fervently than ever that 
no cursed coquette of a woman had it in her power to 
break his heart. 

While this scene was going on above, another was 
taking placein the library. Treherne sat there alone, 
thinking happy thoughts evidently, for his eyes shone 
and his lips smiled as he mused, while watching the 
splendors of a winter sunset. A soft rustle and the 
faint scent of violets warned him of Mrs. Snowdon’s 
approach, and a sudden foreboding told him that 
danger was near. The instant he saw her face his 
fear was confirmed, for exaltation, resolve and love 
met and mingled in the expression it wore. Leaning 
in the window recess, where the red light shone full 
on her lovely face and queenly figure, she said, softly 
yet with a ruthless accent below the softness: 

“Dreaming dréams, Maurice, which will never 
come to pass, unless I willit. I know your secret, 
and I shall use it to prevent the fulfilment of the 
foolish hope you cherish.” . 

“Who told you?” he demanded, with an almost 
fierce flash of the eye and an angry flush. 

“T discovered it, as I warned you I should. My 
memory is good, I recall the gossip of long ago, I 
observe the faces, words and acts of those whom I 
suspect, and unconscious hints from them give me 
the truth.” . 

**T doubt it;” and Treherne smiled securely. 

She stooped and whispered one short sentence into 
his ear. Whatever it was it caused him to start up 
with a pale, panic-stricken face, and eye her as if she 
had pronounced his doom. 

“Do you doubt it now?” she asked, coldly. 

“ He told you! Even your skill and craft could not 
discover it alone,” he muttered. 

“Nay, I told you nothing was impossible to a de- 
termined woman; I needed no help, for I knew more 
than you think.” ® 

He sank down again in a despairing attitude and 
hid his face, saying, mournfully: é 

“T might have known you would hunt me down 
and dash my hopes when they were surest. How will 
you use this unhappy secret?” 

«I will tell Octavia, and make her duty less hard. 
It will be kind to both of you, for even with her this 
memory would mar your happiness; and it saves her 
from the shame and grief of discovering, when too 
late, ghat she has given herself to a—” 

“Stop!” he cried, in a tone that made her start 
and pale, as he r.«° out of his chair white with astern 
indignation which awed her for a moment. “ You 
shall not utter that word—you know but half the 
truth, and if you wrong me or trouble the girlI 
will turn traitor also, and teil the general the game 
youare playing with my cousin. You feign to love 
me as you feigned before, but his title is the bait now 
as then, and you fancy that by threatening to mar 
my hopes you will secure my silence, and gain your 
end.” 

“Wrong, quite wrong. Jasper is nothing to me; 
I use him asa tool, not you. If 1 threaten, it is to 
keep you from Octavia, who cannot forgive the past 
and love you for yourself, as I have done all these 
miserable months. You say I know but half the 
truth, tell me the whole and I will spare you.” 

If ever a man was tempted to betray a trust it was 
Treherne then. _A word, and Octavia might be his; 
silence, and shé might be lost; for this woman was 
in earnest, and possessed the power to ruin his good 
name forever. Thetruth leaped to his lips and would 
have passed them, had not his eye fallen on the 
portrait of Jasper’s father. This man had loved and 
sheltered the orphan ail his life, had made of him a 
son, and, dying, urged him to guard and serve and 
save the rebellious youth he left, when most needing 
@ father’s care. 

“J promised, and I will keep my promife at all 
costs,” sighed Treherne, and with a gesture full of 
pathetic patience he waved the fair tempter from him, 
saying, steadily, “I will never tell you, though you 
rob me of that which is dearer than my life. Go and 
work your will, but remember that when you might 
have won the deepest gratitude of the man you 
profess to love, you chose instead to earn his hatred 
and contempt.” 

Waiting for no word of hers, he took refuge in his 
room, and Edith Snowdon sank down upon the couch, 
struggling with contending emotions of love and 
jealousy, remorse and despair. How long she sat 
there she could not tell; an approaching step recalled 
her to herself, and looking up she saw Octavia. As 
the girl approached down the long vista of the draw- 
ing-rooms, her youth and beauty, innocence and can- 
dor, touched that fairer and more gifted woman with 
an envy she had never known before. Something in 
the girl’s face struck her instantly; a look of peace 
and purity, a sweet serenity more winning than love- 
liness, more impressive than dignity or grace. With 
a smile on her lips, yet a half-sad, halt-tender light 
in her eyes, and a cluster of pale winter roses in her 
hand, she came on till she stood before her rival, 
and offering the flowers, said, in words as simple as 
sincere: 

“ Dear Mrs. Snowdon, I cannot Jet the last sun of 
the old year set on any misdeeds of mine for which I 
may atone. I have disliked, distrusted, and mis- 
judged you, and now I come to you in all humility to 
say forgive me.” 

With the girlish abangon of her impulsive nature 
Octavia knelt down before the woman who was plot- 
ting to destroy her happiness, laid the roses like a 
little peace-offering on her lap, and with eloquently 
pleading eyes waited for pardon. Fora moment Mrs. 
Snowdon watched her, fancying it a well-acted ruse 





to disarm a dangerous rival; but in that sweet face 





there was no art; one glance showed her that. The 
words smote her to the heart and won her in spite of 
pride or passion, as she suddenly took the girl into 
her arms, weeping repentant tears. Neither spoke, 
but in the silence each felt the barrier which had 
stood between them vanishing, and each learned to 
know the other better in that moment than in a year 
of common life. Octavia rejoiced that the instinct 
which had prompted herto wake this appeal had 
not misled her, but assured her that behind the veil 
of coldness, pride and levity which this woman wore, 
there was a heart aching for sympathy and help and 
love. Mrs. Snowdon felt her worser self slip from her, 
leaving all that was true and noble to make her 
worthy of the test applied. Art she could meet with 
equal art, but nature conquered her. for spite of her 
misspent life and faulty character, the germ of virtue, 
which lives in the worst, was there, only waiting for 
the fostering sun and dew of love to strengthen it, 
even though the harvest be a late one. 

“ Forgive you!” she cried, brokenly. “ It is T who 
should ask forgiveness of you—I who should atone, 
confess and repent. Pardon me, pity me, love me, 
for I am more wretched than you know.” 

“Dear, Ido with heart and soul. Believe it, and 
let me be your friend,” was the soft answer. 

“God knows I need one!” sighed the poor woman, 
still holding fast the only creature who had wholly 
won her. ‘Child, I am not good, but not so bad that 
I dare not look in your innocent face and call you 
friend. I never had one of my own sex, I never knew 
my mother; and no one ever saw in me the possibility 
of goodness, truth and justice but you. Trust and 
love and help me, Octavia, and I will reward you with 
a better life, if I can do no more.” 

‘1 will, and the new year shall be happier than 
the old.” : 

** God bless you for that prophecy; may I be wort hy 
of it.” 

Then as a bell warned them away, the rivals kissed 
each other tenderly, and parted friends. As Mrs. 
Snowdon entered her room, she saw her husband 
sitting with his gray head in his hands, and heard him 
murmur despairingly to himself: 

“* My life makes her miserable; but for the sin of it 
I’d die to free her.” 

“No, live for me, and teach me tobe happy in your 
love.” 

The clear voice startled him, but not so much as 
the beautiful changed face of the wife who laid the 
gray head on her bosom, saying, tenderly: 

‘*My kind and patient husband, you have been de- 
ceived. From me you shall know all the truth, and 
when you have forgiven my faulty past, you shall see 
how happy I wi]l try to make your future.” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Didiscus. 

The beautiful Australian plants, sometimes called 
by this name, and sometimes by that of Trachymene, 
are half-hardy annuals, that require to be raised on 
a hotbed, and not pjanted out till May or June. In 
very cold, exposed situations, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse; but they 
never flower so well as in the open ground. The 
best way to grow them is to sow the seed in autumn 
as soon as it can be procured from the seed-shops, on 
a slight hotbed, to pot the plants as soon as they have 
formed their second pair of leaves, and to keep the 
pots in a frame or greenhouse, shifting the plants 
occasionally, till the following spring, when they may 
be planted in the open ground in a light rich soil, and 
they will flower beautifully. 





Dillwynia. " 

Australian shrubs with heath-like leaves, and pea 
flowers, which are generally scarlet and orange. They 
should be grown in pots well drained, and in a mix- 
ture of peat, loam, and sand, and they should be well 
and regularly watered; but no water should ever be 
allowed to stand in the saucers if their pots should 
have any, but they are much better without. They 
are propagated by cuttings, which should be stuck in 
sand under a bell-glass. 


The Monkey-plant. 

The shrubby kinds of Mimulus, with yellow or scar- 
let flowers; which should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy loamand peat. They are natives of California, 
and like all the plants from that country, they are 
easily killed by the sun striking on the collar of the 
root; they likewise suffer severely from drought, or 
too much moisture. They are propagated by cuttings 
stuck in sand, without bottom-heat. 


Whitlow Grass. 

Very low plants, admirably adapted for rockwork, 
as they are generally found in a wild state in the 
fissures and crevices of rocks and mountains. They 
have white or yellow flowers, and should be grown in 
sandy soil, on a bank, or in any open situation, ex- 
posed to the sun. 


Epidendrum. . 

Parasitic plants, which should be grown in a damp 
stove or orchideous house, on pieces of wood hung up 
from the rafters for that purpose. The roots must be 
wrapped in damp moss and tied on the wood, into 
which they will soon penetrate. These plants may 
also be grown in baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 






















moss, and hung up in the same manner. 
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A BREATH OF AIR. 


aaa 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





SomE women need to be kept in a straight-jacket 
from the time they are born, till thé time of their 
death. Not because they are vile, or shrewish; but 
because they are always following out some fine ro- 
mantic notion, which borders on insanity. They im- 
agine that what is fine in a book, is fine in real lite, 
and have no idea that the place for heroic sentiments 
is on ashelf, where we can look at them when we 
are in the mood, without having the daily course of 
events troubled by their long stage strides. 

Lina Percival was one of these. She was always 
doing things that éverybody else didn’t do, and get- 
ting herself commented on. Not that she did them 


fool enough to go searching after at night. I’ve told 
her better, but without success. Now I hope she 
sees that T was right.” 

The man released her, still half doubting, and I 
gave her my arm totake ber home. It was well that 
she didn’t live far away, for she was shaking from 
head to foot, and could scarcely stand. She clung to 
my arm, her breath coming in dry sobs all the way; 
and when we reached the lodging-house where they 
had rooms,I had to help her up stairs. Somebody 
else came fumbling at the latch, before we were half 
way up. 

‘“‘There’s papa!” she said, eagerly. ‘Please go 
and help him in, so that the folks wont hear.” 

I went back, and helped the man up stairs, and put 
him to bed, giving him more than one hearty pinch 
while doing so, and settling the matter by a satisfac- 
tory kick before leaving him. Then I went into their 
little sitting-room, where Lina lay on the sofa, ex- 
hausted by fear, distress and exertion. 





in order to be talked about, but simply b she 
did not think about the matter, but followed her own 
devices. 

I’ve seen the time when I would like to have shaken 
her, or given her a good sound box on the ear, though 
I loved every bone in her fairy-like little body, and 
every inch of flesh and drop of blood in her. But I 
wanted her to keep quiet, and that she wouldn’t do. 

I’ve seen more strikingly beautiful women, but I 
never knew one 80 ethereally delicate, so exquisite in 
every way, and so fascinating to watch. You might 
watch her constantly for ten years, and then you 
wouldn’t want to look away. Her skin was vivid 
white, and so transparent that you could count the 
veins everywhere, and the wild-rose color was never 
still. It wavered in her cheeks, it dyed her brow in 
any sudden emotion, and it dropped quite out of sight 
* at times, and left her looking like an alabaster image. 

Her nostrils were quite thin, and trembled when she 
was excited ; her large blue eyes were clear, brilliant 
and shy, often hiding behind the brown lashes—eyes 
that did not gaze, but gave quick, fleeting glances, 
like azure lightning. Loose-curling dark hair clus- 
tered about a broad forehead, and her full lips were 
of a vivid crimson. One deep dimple in the left cheek 
gave an occasional tinge of mirth to her thin, oval 
face; otherwise its expression, though changeful, was 
too tenderly sensitive. 

This creature was an artist. She finished photo- 
graphs exquisitely, and painted flowers, and shells, 
and leaves, and birds and insects so finely that every 
stroke of her brush brought in gold. And with this 
gold, she supported her father and herself. 

Mr. Percival was a drunkard by profession; inci- 
dentally he did a little civil engineering, the crooked 
lines he walked far outnumbering the straight lines 
he drew. Of course this was turture to poor Lina; 
and, instead of letting him go comfortably to damna- 
tion in his own way, she was forever making little 
raids half way down to hell to pull him out. 

Ihave seen that girl in places that a respectable 
common woman would think herself disgraced to go 
into, searching for her father, or trying to coax him 
out when found. I have seen her stand and listen to, 
or not listen to, the foulest talk from drunken dogs, 
her pearly little hands on her father’s arm, and her 
wild, bright eyes lifted to his drunken face in passion- 
ate prayer. Perhaps she thought it duty; perhaps 
her heart prompted her, since she really loved the 
miserable wreck. But if I could have shut her up 
in a box at such times, I would have done it gladly. 
It was no use saying a word to her. @o she would. 

More than once, she has been seen wandering 
through the city streets at night, liable to insult, 
searching for her father. The police got to know and 
pity her, after a while; but at first they used to be 
pretty rough with her, and once she was walked off 
to the station-house. It so happened that I was just 
going home from a party, when I heard a cry down 
u side street. Always on the lookout for adventure, 
{ followed the sound, and saw a girl struggling in the 
grasp of the night-watch She became passive as 
soon as I approached, and dropped her face so that it 
could not be seen. ‘ 

“ What’s up?” I asked the star. 

“ Here’s a night-walker that’s trying to get away,” 
said the man, breathlessly; “‘and, by George! she’s 
pretty spry. But 1’ll give her a place to exercise her 
muscle in. She’s about destroyed my head o’ hair; 
but she’ll have a chance to practise on stone an’ 
mortar.” 

A long, shuddering breath of intense agony, that 
seemed to shake the prisoner from head to foot, drew 
my instant attention. 

“Perhaps she’s new in the street, and may be 
saved,” I said, with an involuntary feeling of pity. 
“Don’t be hard, watch. You know when a girl once 
gets into the police court, she doesn’t much care what 
becomes of her after.” 

As I spoke, the girl raised her head, and at the in- 
stant I had done, gave alittle cry of juy, and attempt- 
ed to spring towards me. 

“O, he’ll save me!” she said, in a voice so agitated 
that I did not recognize it. ‘‘ He knows! O, take me 
home, dear Mr. Arnold!” 

**Good Gud! It’s you out at this time, and in this 
situation?” I exclaimed, as the light fell on her. 
‘* You deserve just what you’ve got, Lina Percival. 
How many times have I told you—” 

**O, don’t scold!” she interrupted, passionately; 
“ but take me out of his hands!” 

For the policeman still maintained his hold on her, 
and looked somewhat doubtingly on me. 

“She is a lady,” I said, ‘ though a very silly one; 
and you have made a grand mistake, sir. I hope you 
wont get into any trouble on account of it. This girl 
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“T wont scold you to-night, Lina,” I said, going to 
her. ‘ But to-morrow morning I’m coming in to give 
you a piece of my mind. 1 don’t know whether I 
hate or pity you more to-night. I wish that you were 
a strong man for about fifteen minutes, while I could 
give you a good beating. It’s what you deserve!” 

While speaking, I had knelt by the sofa on which 
lay the little martyr, and, bending forward, wrapped 
my arm about her. She lifted her two arms, and 
clasped them round my neck. 

**O, what have you saved me from to-night!” she 
cried, hysterically. ‘‘I should have gone mad, if that 
man had locked me up! I told him that I was after 
my father, and he wouldn’t believe me. I wish that 
he were dead! I would kill him if I could! How 
dared he touch me?” 

Lina bad a temper like fire, besides being sensitive- 
ly proud, and at the remembrance of the insult that 
had been offered her, she,was so agitated that I was 
alarmed. 

“‘Hush, darling!” I said, softly; and, willing to re- 
call her thoughts to me or herself, I bent and kissed 
again and again those soft and quivering lips. At 
the first kiss, she seemed to be unconscious, then a 
feeling of gratitude made her yield the sweet mouth 
to me, then she only suffered it, rather than be un- 
kind; lastly, she gently pushed me away. 

“0, please don’t!” softly spoken, but most 
earnestly. ' 

I drew back. 

“ Now I’m going home; but first I want to propose 
for your meditation a more worthy subject than a 
blundering watchman, and, secondly, I intend to give 
you a sleeping-dose.” 

I had taken a bottle of brandy from her father, 
and 1 now proceeded to mix some of it for her. 

**What is it?” she asked, as I brought it; then, 
getting a sniff, she drew back. ‘I will not, I cannot 
take it!” she said. “ It is enough to smell it when he 
drinks it. I wont have it near me!” 

“I know how you feel about it,” I said; “‘ but still, 
you carry the matter too far. As soon as I am gone, 
and you have locked me out, I want you to drink 
every drop of this, and then go to bed. I wouldn’t 
recommend it on all occasions; but if you don’t have 
something to drown thought, and make you sleep, 
you will be sick to-morrow. Remember this has been 
a hard night for you. Will you do as I ask?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps,” she said, eyeing the 
tumbler with a look of disgust. 

“ Now for the subject of meditation,” I said, watch- 
ing her, ‘‘I want you, when you have no pleasanter 
thing to think of, to think that I love you.” 

The shy eyes flashed up on mine, then dropped. 

“ Good-night!” she said, with a faint shade of 
coldness, though a red like flame was waving on her 
cheeks. 

“Are you angry?” I asked, turning at the door. 

“How could I be angry,” she exclaimed, impul- 
sively, ‘after the help you have given me?” I don’t 
know how much I love you, but I do love you to- 
night.” 

I went home delighted, and slept like a top for the 
rest of the night; and the next morning went, ac- 
cording to my threat, to give my sweet the scolding. 
I didn’t go early, waiting till I thought that old Per- 
cival would be off about his business; but the first 
thing I saw, when I went in, was the surly beggar, 
sitting in a great rocking-chair by the grate. 

Well, I didn’t havea pleasant call, though Lina 
tried to smooth the old man’s temper, and had evi- 
dently been trying to impress on him the extent of 
the obligation which she was under tome. Would 
you believe that though he had been so drunk the 
night before that he could not utter a word, and 
could only grunt like a pig, still he remembered dis- 
tinctly every pinch I had given him, and had a most 

liection of that final kick? 

I didn’t make my calla long one, but merely inti- 
mating that I had called to ask after Lina’s health 
after her adventure, took a testy enough leave. 

*“You needn’t trouble yourself to call again,” 
sneered the old man from his chair. 

“Why, father!” cried Lina, reddening painfully. 
Then softly, to me, ‘Don’t mind. He's cross.” 

I went again, when I was sure she was alone, and 
found her in her bright little room, putting the ast 
touches to a painting of a butterfly on a flover. It 
was beautiful to watch her ways when at work, the 
dainty touches, the poisings of the head to note the 
effect, the soft, firm motion of her hand, when she 
drew a distinct line. Then her face above all! She 
seemed embarrassed, and talked about her work, to 
avoid other subjects, I thought. 

“TI put my butterfly on a lily,” she said, carefully 








filling her brush with color, ‘‘ because I am painting 


him from life, and there is a light rose-colored border 
to his wings, that I thought would look best on 
white.” 

“Tm glad you have something worth thinking 
about,” I said, sulkily. 

She attempted some expression of surprise, but it 
failed, and her head drooped in confusion and distress. 

‘Now tell me the truth at once, Lina,” I said. 
“Are you going to let your father separate you and 
me?” 

“ My first duty is to my father,” she whispered, 
tremulously. 

“It is not!’ I answered, almost violently; for she 
looked so lovely then, and I knew her to be such a 
treasure, that it wrung my heart to lose her. ‘ It is 
not. Your first duty is to yourself. Besides, what 
becomes of his duty to you? When does he do 
that?” 

“If he forgets, allthe more reason that I should 
remember,” she said, faintly, winking a tear from her 
long lashes, that she might see to put the golden spots 
on her butterfly’s wings. 

“ Now, Lina, don’t be cruel as well as foolish,” I 
said, impatiently. ‘‘ Promise to let me be a friend to 
you, to come to see you often, to take you out some- 
times, and to marry you some day, if you can love 
me well enough.” 

She laid down her palette and brush, and looked at 
me firmly, her face growing a little pale. , E . 

“It is vain to speak of all that,” she said. “I 
must stay with my father. You wouldn’t have him 
with you, and he wouldn’t live with you. Of course 
I think his dislike for you unreasonable; but I can- 
not remove it. I have tried, and failed. And if he 
were content to liveaway from me, and I to live away 
from him—which could never be!—even then, could 
I be, do you think, the wife of a man who despises 
my father!” 

She spoke somewhat loftily throughout, and the 
last “my father,” was pronounced as grandly as 
though he had been a second George Washington. I 
took a good look at her—she was worth looking-at— 
then took my hat, made a bow, and went to the door, 
without a word. I had hardly reached it, when there 
.was a touch on my arm, and a beautiful head against 
my shoulder, 

“Don’t be angry with me!” she plead, tenderly. 
“T can’t help it, you know; but I hate to hurt you.” 

I held her close a moment, 

* You will relent,” I said. “ You will change your 
mind.” 

“ Never!” said Lina, wringing herself out of my 
arms. “He hates to see you, and you must never 
come again. Go!” 

I went. 

Now the heart of the matter was, that I didn’t 
really love Lina, and she didn’t really love me; but 
we liked each other, and I admired her, and we both 
suffered fora time. She had spoken the truth. I 
would no more have had that old sot in my house, 
than I would have entertained a full-sized hog. 

I didn’t see Lina for a long time; but I heard about 
her, and never any good. Her father was wearing 
her out. He grew worse and worse every day, and it 
took more than she could earn to keep them, and buy 
him out of scrapes. He was in the watch-house one 
night out of every three, and she had to pay fine after 
fine for him. I have heard the police judge speak of 
seeing her come into court with that pale, scared face 
of hers, and cling to that bloated wretch, and coax 
him away. The judge tried to convince her once 
that it would be best for him to give her father a term 
in the House of Correction, which might sober him; 
but she shrank with such horror from the proposal, 
that he hadn't the heart to urge it. Then he tried to 
get the man into the Washingtonian Home, but with 
no better success. Mr. Percival wouldn’t go, and his 
daughter didn’t want him to leave her. 

By-and-by, I heard joyful tidings. The drunkard 
was dead. To besure, he had died horribly, of deli- 
rium tremens; but then, he was out of the way, and 
there was a chance that Lina might live a decent life, 
after a time. 

I didn’t like to go near her, for a time, even to go 
to the funeral; but I sent to offer my services. Those 
who did see her told me that she was wild. They 
had to call a doctor for her, It was not only that she 
grieved for her father, her sole remaining relative, 
but the horrible manner of his death wrought her 
excitable temperament almost to madness. 

She was drugged, and dosed, and scolded, and pet- 
ted, and everything done as she desired. The worth- 
less carcass of the old man was enclosed in a fine 
coffin of rosewood, and a respectable ber of peo- 


Without another word or look, I departed. I heard 
about her occasionally that winter, but never saw her 
till spring. Then she came into my office one day, to 
my unbounded astonishment. 

“T know you don’t think that I deserve anything 
of you,” she said, in an agitated manner; but I have 
come for you to help me,’as no one else will.” 

She looked at me with her wild, beseeching eyes, 
and I was startled to see how thin and pallid she was. 

“ Sit down, child,” I said, placing a chair for her, 
“and tell me what I can do for you. I will help you, 
with all my heart.” 

“You are so good!” she exclaimed, clasping my 
hands in fervent thanksgiving. “I knew you would.” 

“ What can I do, Lina?” I asked, tenderly, feeling 
that I would indeed do anything to help or cheer that 
pale, sad creature, who looked as though a breath 
might blow her away. 

“It is a year now since my father died,” she said, 
in a hurried, anxious way, “and his body has got to 
be taken out of the tomb and buried. It is to be done 
to-morrow. And, Mr. Arnold, I want to see him, no 
matter how he looks, I don’t realize that he is dead, 
but perhaps I shall then. I keep thinking that he is 
out in the street, and I wake in the night and listen 
for him. I fancy him cold, or in danger. I shall get 
over these feelings, I think, if I can see him, though 
ever so changed.” M 

I looked at her, and hesitated. But the wild anx- 
iety with which she awaited my reply, showed that a 
refusal would be worse than consent. The life she 
had led with him, and the manner of his death, had 
almost unhinged her mind, and she must be soothed. 
I soothed her, and promised, and she went home with 
@ bright face. 

The next morning—a fine April morning—I called 
for her, and we went to the cemetery. The assistants 
were there, and they opened the tomb. I had per- 
suaded her to take a glass of wine before starting, 
and had shyly put a flask of brandy and some restora- 
tives in my pocket; for I feared the effect of such a 
sight on her. 

She was very pale, and trembled a little, as they 
brought out the coffin, and set it down before us, but 
she kept up pretty well—better than I expected. 

There were two lids to the coffin, one of wood, the 
inside one of glass. The men opened the upper one, 
and, after one shiver, she looked steadfastly and long. 
The face was dark, of course, but the form of the fea- 
tures was entire, and the countenance perfectly rec- 
ognizable. She stood leaning on my arm, and look- 
ing, so that I thought she would never look away nor 
move. I said nothing, but watched her pallid face. 
At length she spoke. 

*“T didn’t get any of his hair when he died. I want 
some now. Let them open the glass.” 

I tried to dissuade her, but she began to grow ex- 
cited at once, and said that if they would give her the 
chisel, she could open it. I tried then to coax her 
away, while they should open it, and get the hair; 
but she refused. There was no way but to yield. 

I saw that she had expected this, and been prepar- 
ed, for she took from her pocket a pair of small scis- 
sors, and knelt beside the coffin, as the man drew out 
the last nail. 

A light leaped into her eyes, as they raised the 
glass. She was going to touch him, asin life! She 
was going to have a lock of his precious hair! But at 
the instant the light waked, it died again into such a 
blank horror as I never saw befure on any human 
face. The eyes opened in a wild stare, and the blood- 
less lips dropped apart, as she slowly rose to ber feet, 
as if stiffened upward by that sight. The men fell 
back, with exclamations of horror, and I looked. 

At the first breath of air, the whole form had crum- 
bled instantly to dust, and what had one instant be- 
fore been a recognizable face, was only a staring 
skull, with a gray heap of dust and hair mingled 
about it! | 

“Come away, Lina!” I said, taking her by the 
arm. 

She did not stir. I drew her gently, and, without 
changing a feature, or making a sound, sbe dropped 
stiff at my feet! That sight of horror had taken her 
last frail hold on life, and Lina Percival was dead! 





COOLER THAN THE SEASON. 

A Nashville paper says that lately a well-known 
lawyer p ted, for the t tieth time. a small bill 
that had been left in his hands for collection. The 
party who was requested to pay it, protested the ut- 
ter innocence of his pocket-book of anything that re- 








ple followed him to the cemetery. There she had his 
coffin placed in the receiving-tomb, having a mortal 
terror of burying him alive. 

After about three months, I went to see her. She 
was but a shadow of herself, but she was lovely still. 
She talked with more calmness than I expected, and 
was quite kind. But when I was coming away, she 
detained me. 

“ My friend,” she said, with that air of gentle de- 
termination which is sometimes so exasperating in 
women, “‘I shank you for your sympathy and kind 
feeling; but I can’t ask you to come again, You 
know it was my father’s wish that you should not, 
and I cannot reconcile it with my conscience to be in 
anything a gainer by his death. I couldn’t bear to 
think that he had to die to make room for you. Spare 
my feelings, and don’t come.” 

* Lina Percival, my opinion is, that your brain is 
injured,” was my deliberate answer. ‘‘I will stay 
away, but not out of respect to your absurd and mor- 
bid scruples. I can’t respect them. I wish you good- 





evening !”’ 


bled g' back Vexed at his repeated failures, 
the lawyer, just as he was about to leave, said, “ I’m 
tired of this affair, and guess I'll shut your shop till 
it is paid.” The remark was received with perfect 
composure, and the man, locking the door, and hand- 
ing the key to the gentleman, said, coolly, ‘I save 
you all trouble about the matter, my agitated friend. 
Here is the key to theconcern. Take it, and run this 
business for me. I shall be more than satisfied. All 
I ask of you is to let me loaf around occasionally, 
and see if you make anything out of it. I can’t, and 
I have a great curiosity to see you or any other man 
make the trial.” The lawyer left. 





Don’t you remember the story of the Frenchman, 
who, for twenty years, loved a lady, and never missed 
passing his evenings at her house. She became a 
widow. ‘‘I wish you joy,” cried his friend; “ you 
may now marry the woman you have so long ador- 
el.” “Alas,” said the poor Frenchman, profoundly 
dejected; ‘‘and if so, where shall I spend my 
evenings?” 
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“TRENTE-TROIS.” 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37.] 


The orcliestra bave finished the preluds, and the 
“ Liebeskranz ” valse has began. Scarlet and Black, 
with mignonne Pale Blue in his arms, is swinging 
ruund the valse-circle in another moment. His head 
is bent down till his black moustache almost touches 
his partner’s ear, and he is speaking fast and low. 
He holds her tighter in his arms as he speaks, in a 
passionate clasp that makes her shiver, as though he 
hurt her. 

‘Will it never come, then, Irma?” he is saying. 
“ This time you have promised me so often should 
come. When is this misery to end?—misery for both 
ofus. Ah, finissons-en, for pity’s sake!” 

If he had only known how very near the end was! 

“ Hush!” she answers, and the voice is the Vora- 
zof’s voice. “Hush, Viadimir! It is impossible. 
Havel not told you he suspects—more than suspects 
—already? His arm is long and heavy. Todo what 
you ask me—to fly with yeu now—would be 
madness.” 

* And you refuse?” 

“ Yes, I refuse; you must be mad to suppose 1 
should consent! Bosides, it is too late,” she mutters 
8o low to herself that he never hears her. 

“Mad?” His arm closes round her so suddenly 
and fiercely that he does hurt her this time. Some- 
thing hard, like a coat of maii, he wears under his 
domino burts her. But it is not the pain that makes 
aer shiver even in his hard grasp, and try and shrink 
from him. ‘‘Mad? I think I am. Aht you have 
never loved me, Irma, as I have loved you, or you 
would never tell meso. What de you mean? That 
all is over between us?” 

* All soon must be over between us!” 

“And you think [ will submit to treatment like 
this? 1, whe love you more than life—who risk 
something worse than death to be here to-night and 
hold you in my arms once more! Ah! no! Mine is 
no boy’s love you can fling aside when you weary of 
it! You are mine by right of that love, and mine you 
shall be!” 

Decidedly this man was getting dangerous. Who 
could tell to what length his headstrong passions 
might not drive him, if—? 

The Vorazof smiled a strange smile to herself, and 
her delicate fair face grew hard and “set” under 
her mask, as she thought what two words from ber 
could do; how they could free her trom this man who 
would infallibly end by compromising her—could si- 
lence those terrible pict of her husband’s— 
could break Monsieur Glitstein’s yoke from off her 
neck—could set all right again. And it was so easy! 
Ouly two words! Yet she did shrink a little from 
pronouncing them, notwithstanding. It was hard 
to have to seli—yes, to sell—the man who loved her 
—whom, not long ago, she had ‘tanciéd she-loved,— 
it was hard to have to sell him into bondage and ex- 
ile. Yet—what was she to do?—a weak, helpless 
woman, against these strong, brutal men—what 
chance had she? And then, Vladimir was hkely to 
prove so horribly dangerous if she refused that mad 
prayer of his to dy with him. And,if she yielded, 
what had she to expect? Suppose she cared suffi- 
cieutly about him, and they could have got clear 
away—what then? No. In every way the game 
was not worth the candle—Vladimir’s game, that is. 
And Monsieur Glitstein’s? If there was nothing 
more, there was an opal necklace to be won there. 
Aud to be won 80 easily !—two words, and it was hers 
—two words, and she got rid of all Ler entangle- 
meuts and was tree once more! “1, who risk some- 
thing worse than death tu be here to-night,” he had 
said. He knew his danger, then—knew they were 
on bis track? He would never suspect ker. And 
Glitstein had proved correct in his crafty surmise. 
There it was, over his heart, that futal letter-case. 
Tbe steel links had almost bruised her shoulder 
when he held her 80 close, just now. 

Floating in bis arms round the vaise-circle, his 
voice in passionate entreaty, bitter reproach, fierce 
menace, desperate love and longing for her, speaking 
ever in her ear—she thought some such thoughts as 
I have set down here—listening to the devil who was 
tempting her so cunningly, and answering—weary of 
his pleading and stang by his reproaches—Vladimir 
Laginski in cold, short words that drove him mad. 
And, in his madness he spoke, at last, words that 
she would never have forgiven, even had she loved 
him still. And while that last fierce, threatening 
whisper of his was yet in her ears, the “ Liebes- 
kranz ” valse came to an end. 

“You are faint—ili?” he asked, as she clung al- 
most convulsively to his arm—his left arm—when 
they stopped. “@, forgive me, Irma! I hardly 
knew what [ was saying—forgive me!” 

“‘ I¢is nothing,” she said, hoarsely. “The room is 
stifling—take me on to the terrace.” 

And they moved towards the window nearest the 
doorway, where the man with the crimson cross upon 
his sleeve was still standing, a simple, idle spectator. 





They passed 80 close to him that when the Vorazof | 


dropped her fan it fell almost at his feet—so close 
that, when, bowing, be restored it, he could see her 
white lips, through the fall of black lace, fashion the 
words—“ Trente-Trois.” Before Viadimir and the 
Vorazof had gained the terrace the man with the 
crimson cross had disappeared. $ 


As they passed from the crush, and babel, and . 
heat within, out into the calm covl night, the Vora- | 
zof seemed to drink in the fresh air as one half-suffo- ! 


cated. Repenting him bitterly of his hasty words, 
Laginski hung over her, as she sank down on the 
nearest seat, and, his reproaches all turned against 


himself now, », paged for pardon with passionate ve- 
hemence. 

“Hush!” she said at last, faintly. ‘ Will you 
never learn discretion? It is done—and you are 
sorry. N'en parlons plus. You will, indeed, speak 
such words as you bave spoken to me to-night, never 
again, 1 know. Never again; and that is enough. 
Now, will you look for my carriage—I can bear no 
— of this.”’ 

“Going?” he said. “T am punished justly—but 
severely. See, Irma, I am patient now. I take my 
chastisement withouta murmur. Tell me once more 
Iam forgiven?” 

“You need fresh assurance then? Do you still 
doubt?” 

“ Doubt you?” Vladimir murmured. 
not.” 

. She shivered, as though a chill had suddenly struck 
her. 

“Am I to go for the carriage?” he asked. 

She bowed her head in answer. 

“So be it. Lobey. But to-morrow, Irma—?” ~ 

“Yes yes!” shesaid, feverishly. “To-morrow.” 

* And you will stay here till I come back?” 

** I shall stay here.” 

He raised her hand, that lay passively in his for a 
moment, and that felt so icy cold, to his lips. And 
then he went out from her presence, a doomed man. 
The crowd of maskers was swarming into the sa/le de 
danse once more. The orchestra had commenced 
another valse, and the broad terrace was deserted, 
except that the Vurazof sat still where Vladimir had 
lett her. 

The horologe of the Kurhans chimed the three- 
quarters after eleven. At midnight, when the 
shrouding dominoes were to be discarded, she had 
promised her husband the world of Lindenbad should 
envy her the superb opal necklace he had given her, 
once more—that he himself should see her in her full 
ball-toilet. Had her treachery been in vain? Would 
Glitstein keep his word as she had kept hers? A 
step behind her on the terrace made her turn her 
head. She started up suddenly with a halt-smother- 
edery. Close behind her stood a man in a scarlet- 
and-black dominv, looking at her with glittering 
eyes through the daintily-embroidered mask Vladi- 
mir de Lagiuski had worn that night. 

* Valdimir!” she muttered. 

The man in scarlet-and-black laughed—a low un- 
pleasant laugh. 

** Madame se trompe!”’ said Monsieur Glitstein’s 
voice—* Les morts ne reviennent jumais! Monsieur 
de Laginski will trouble neither you nor us any 
more. The coup is made at last. But politeness 
would not suffer me to allow madame to want an es- 
cort to her carriage, which awaita her below. As M. 
de Lagiuski is prevented from having the honor ot 
offering madame his arm, it is I who must sapply his 
place. And, to avoid any remark, [ have taken the 
liberty of borrowing for a few moments a custume 
which M.de Laginski bas no further use for. Ma<- 
ame, as 1 promised, will fiud the opal necklace on 
her dressing-table. Let me entreat her to gladden 
the eyes of M. de Vorazof as soon as possible with 
the sight of a parure that so intinitely becomes her. 
It is, I assure madame, the very last request which, 
for the present, Numero Treize has to wake of 
Numero Trente- Trois.” 


“No, I can- 





FACT OR FANCY? 





MANY years ago @ young surgeon, on board a man- 
of-war in the Indian seas, was ubserved by his mess- 
mates one morning to wear a very care-worn and 
anxious look. They questioned him as tu its cause, 
and with some reluctance he said that the night be- 
fure he had seen his tather lying dead in an open 
cotiin. He noted the circumstance in his log-book, 
with the date. In due time a letter came announc- 
ing the death of bis futher at that exact date. 

No one from this story could infer the actual objec- 
tive appearance of the spectre; but it is difficult to 
refuse to the human mind in states of sleep or trance, 
a power of clairvoyance, consisting in either the nulli- 
fication of space or of time. In this case space was 
overleaped. 

The next instance I can perfectly vouch for, as an 
example of apparent foresight: An English clergy- 
man, whom 1 knew very intimately in Germany, 
lodged in the same house with a native family. On 
the night on which the lady of the family was con- 
fined, he dreamt that the nurse came to call him in 
the middle of the night, requesting him to come 
down and christen the new-born infant, as the child 
was in such immediate danger that there was no 
time to send fur the Lutheran clergyman. In the 
morning, however, on inquiry, the answer was that 
mother and child were doing well. However, in ex- 
actly fourteen days afterwards the incident of the 
| Clergyman’s dream actually occurred. His memory 
could not have deceived him, as he had mentidued 
the dream to bis wife the next morning. 

To the question whether I have ever seen a ghost? 
| I should answer, “*No;” but 1 know some one who 
has—that is to say, who fully believes that he has— 

seen one. Here is the story just asit was told to me: 
| Near the town of Weimar, in Saxony, on the right 

of the long alley planted with chestnuts, that leads 
| from the town upto the summer-palace of the Grand 
Duke at Belvidere, there is a spot bare of trees, 
showing the site of some ancient building, the ruins 
of which have almost entirely disappeared. Near 
this site, among the brushwood, are openings to a 
most extraordinary series of subterranean passages, 
which, it is said, have never been thoroughly explor- 








ed. Some say that human bones have been found in | 
them; others, that persons endeavoring to explore 
them without a clue, have become bewiklered and 
perished of hunger. Some attribute them to human | 


hands, and some to natural geological causes, It is | have said), each 


in Thames street, or in the neighboring lanes and 


| alleyo; but the majority bave only stands in Bill- 


only certain that they are there and that no one is | 


able to give any detinite account of them. As to the 
building, whose foundations alone are visible among 
the bushes, it is said to have been an ancient castle 
belonging to some former dukes of Saxony. Some 
few years ago a friend of mine, Herr H—, of Wei- 
mar, wasin the habit of making frequent visits to 
Oberwisma, a village at the end of the park, one of 
the ways to which lies through the Belvidere Allee. 
One evening in October, after the san was set, he was 
passing along this road in a thick fog, iluminated by 
the moon; as he passed the spot where the ancient 
castle formerly stood, he was aware of an appearance 
in the mist beside him, which he at first did not pay 
much attention to, as he thought it might be the re- 
flection of hisown form. After awhile, however, it 
struck him that the image which followed his steps 
80 closely was avcompanied by the image of a dog, 
and he had no dog with him. This circumstance 
caused him to stop and look at the tigure, when, to 
his horror, he observed that it wanted a head. 

Herr H— walked towards it, it retired; he ran 
from it, it followed bim; he fell into his usual pace, it 
continued to keep step with him; he addressed it, 
but it did not answer. Herr H—— is a Roman Cath- 
olic. In mortal terror he mechanically made the sign 
of the cross. The ghost immediately vanished in the 
direction of the remains of the old castle. 

There is an old tradition connected with the scene 
of this adventure, that a former duke of Saxony 
caused his son to be beheaded for some fearful family 
crime—either the murder of his own mother, or an 
intrigue similar to that which forms the foundation 
of Lord Byron’s Parisina. 

At Berka, a small bathing-place among the bills, 
seven miles from Weimar, there is also to be seen, on 
a wonty knoll, the site of a ruined castle, from which 
the Grand Duke of Weimar derives his title of Count 
Berka. The old people of Berka still talk of a head- 
less apparition which used to haunt it, and which 
often appeared to their grandfathers. 





BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 

Soles are brought mostly by trawling bats be- 
longing to Barking, which fish in the North Sea, and 
which are owned by several companies; or rather, 
the trawlers catch the fish, and then smart, fast-sail- 
ing cutters bring the tish up to Billingsgite. Eels, 
ot the larger and coarser kind, patronized by eel-pie 
makers and cheap soup-makers, mostly come in 
beavy Datch boats, where they writhe and dabble 
about in wells or tanks full of water; but the more 
‘lelicate eels are caught nearer home. Cd are liter- 
ally * knocked on the head” just before being sent 
to Billingsgate. A ‘dainty, live cod” is, of course, 
not seen in the London fishmongers’ shop, and still 
leas in the barrow of the costermonger; buat, never- 
theless, there is an attempt made to apsroach as 
near to this liveliness as may be practicable. The 
fish, brought alive in welled vessels, are dexterously 
killed by a blow on the head, and sent up directly to 
Billingsgate by rail, when the high-class fishmongers 
buy them at once, before attending to other fish. 
We may be sure that there is some alequate reason 
for this, known to and admitted by the initiated. 
The fish caught by the trawl-net, such as turbot, 
brill, soles, plaice, haddock, skate, halibut and dabs, 
are very largely caught in the sandbanks which lie 
off Holland and Denmark. The trawl net is in the 
form of a large bag-open. at one end; this is suspend- 
ed from the stern of the fishing-lugger, which drags 
it at a slow pace over the fishing-banks. Two or 
three hundred vessels are out at once on this trade, 
remaining sometimes three or four months, and 
sending their produce to market in the rapid vessels 
already mentioned. The best kinds of trawl-fish, 
such as turbot, brill and soles, are kept apart, sepa- 
rate from the plaice, haddock, skate, etc., which are 
regarded as inferior. The “ costers” buy the had- 
dock largely, and clean and cure them; they (or 
other persons) also buy the plaice, clean them, cut 
them up, fry them in oil, and sell them for poor peo- 
ple’s suppers. The best trawl-fish are gutted before 
being packed, or the fishmongers will have nothing 
to do with them. Concerning mackerel, a curious 
change bas taken place within a year ortwo. Fine 
large mackerel are now sent all the way from Nor- 
way, packed in ice in boxes, like salmon, landed at 
Grimsby or some other eastern port, and then sent 
onward by rail. The mackerel on our own coast 
seem to have become smaller than of yore, and thus 
this new Norwegian supply is very welcome. 

We have not the slightest doubt that some of the 
Billingsgate salesmen do that which those of Greece 
are said by Mr. Badham to have done—“ keep villas, 
and live in style.” Doubtless they have good din- 
ners and good wines, stately wives and fashionable 
daughters out somewhere Southgate or Clapton way ; 
and when papa has taken off his apron, washed away 
the fish-scales, and made himself otherwise present- 
able, he returns to the bosom of his family after the 
day’s labors are ended. He is, however, not like 
other city men; he must be at business by five in the 
morning, and his work is ended by eleven or twelve 
o'clock. They all assemble, many scores of them, in 
time for the ringing of the market-bell at five o’clock. 
Each has his stand, for which a rental is paid to the 
corporation ; and as thereare always more applicants 
for stands than stands to give them, the privilege is 
a valued one. Some of these salesmen have shops 
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| ingsgate. Some deal mostly in one kind of fish only, 
some take all indiscriminately. In most cases(as we 
2, when he comes to business in the 
morning, has the means of knowing what kind and 
quantity of fish will be consigned to him for sale. 
The electric telegraph does all this work. Of the 
seven hundred regular tishmongers in the metropo- 
lis, how many attend Billingsgate we do not kuow; 
but it is probable most of them do so, as by no other 
means can proper purchases be made. At any rate, 
the number of tishmongers’ carts within a furlong or 
so of the market is sumething enormous. The crack 
fishmongers go to the stalls of the salesmen who 
habitually receive consignments of the best tish; ani 
as there is not much haggling about price, a vast 
amount of trae is conducted withia the tirst bour or 
two. Porters bring in the bampers and boxes of fine 
fish, the tishmongers examine them rapidly, and the 
thing is soon done. Of course, anything like a regu- 
lar price of fish is out of the question; the supply 
varies greatly, and the price varies with the supply. 
The salesman does the best he can for his client, and 
the fishmonger dves the best he can for himself. 

But the liveliest scene at Billingsgate, the fun of 
the affair, is when the costermongers come. This 
may be at seven o’clock or so, after the “dons” have 
taken off the fish that command a high price. How 
many where are of beers costermongers it would be 
i e to say, b the same men (and wo- 
met) py in fruit and vegetation from Covent Gar- 
den, or in fish from Billing ding w the 
abundance or scarcity of different commodities. 
Somehow or other, by some kind of freemasonry 
among themselves, they contrive to learn, in a won* 
derfully short space of time, whether there is a good 
supply of herrings, sprate, mackerel, ete., at the 
* Gate,” and they will tlock down thither literally by 
thousands. The men and boys all wear caps—lvather, 
hairy, felt, cloth, anything will do; but a cap it must 
be, a hat would not be orthodox. The intensity dis- 
played by these dealers is very marked aud charac- 
teristiv; they have only a few shillings each with 
which to speculate, and they must so wanage these 
shillings as to get a day’s profit out of their transac- 
tions. They do not buy of the principal salesmen. 
poate is a class called by the extraordiuary nawe of 

ees or b ees (fur what reasun even the 
** oldest inhabitant ” could not tell), who buy largely 
trom the leaders in the trade, and then sell again to 
the peripatetics-- the street dealers. 














Gur Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Wonders of a Watch. 

Taoeie are very few of the many who carry watches 
who ever think of the complexity of its delicate 
mechanism, or of the ext jinary and u i] 
labor it performs, and how astonishingly well it bears 
up and does its duty ander what would be cunsider- 
ed very shabby treatment in almost any other wa- 
chiiery. There are many who think a watch ought 
to rap and keep good time fur years without eveu a 
drop of oil, who would not think of running «a com- 
mon piece of machinery a day without oiling, the 
wheels of which du but a fraction of the service. We 
were forcibly strack with this thought the other day, 
upon hearing a person remark that, by way of grati- 
fying his curiosity, he had. made a calculation of the 
revolutions which the wheels in a watch make in a 
day and a year. The result of this calculation is as 
suggestive as it is interesting. For example: The 
main wheel makes four revolutions in 24 hours, or 
1460 in a year; the second or centre whee), 24 revolu- 
tions in 24 hours, or 8760 in a year; the third wheel, 
192 in 24 hours, or 69,080 in a year; the fourth wheel 
(which carries the second-hand), 1440 in 24 hours, or 
525,600 in a year; fifth, or ‘scape wheel, 12,960 in 24 
hours, or 4,728,400 revolutions in a year; while the 
beats or vibrations made in 24 hours are 388,800, or 
141,812,000 in a year. 








A few Questions answered. 

Why @ gardener is the most extraordinary man in 
the world.—Because no man has more business on 
earth, and because he always chooses good ground tor 
what he does. He commands his thyme, is master of 
the mint, and he raises bis celery every year. It is a 
bad year that will not produce a plum. He meets 
more boughs than a Member of Parliament. He 
makcs raking his business, a8 many fine gentlemen 
do, but he makes it an advantage, both in his health 
and fortune, which is seldom the case; and gives 
heartsease to whom he pleases; and though he is 
plain in his own dress with his bachelor’s buttons, yet 
he encourages corcombs, and greatly admires prince’s 
JSeathers and London pride. He with pleasure beholds 
his love lies bleeding under a weeping willow. He is 
also a great antiquarian, haviug in his possession 




















Adam's needle, Solomon's seal, Jacob's ladder, the tree | 


of life, the holy thorn, and Venus's looking-g/aes, 





The Perils of Phonography. 
The art of phonographic reporting is the best ever 


invented, but nevertheless sometimes leas to mis- , 


takes. A member of Congre-s once made a speech, 
quoting Latin, “ Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato est, 


sed major veritas ” (Socrates is my friend, Plato is my | \\) 


friend, but truth is much more my friend.) This ap- 
peared next day in the report as follows: “I may 


' cuss Socrates, I may cuss Plato, said Major Veritas!” 
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GODFATHER DEATH. 


| [From the German.) 


A poor man, who had twelve children, for whose 
bread he had to work day and night, was in despair 
when the thirteenth came into the world. He rushed 
out of his house determined to ask the first person he 
inet to be godfather to thenewly-born. A bright and 
beautiful form appeared to him. 

** Poor man,” it said, “I pity thee. I will hold thy 
cuild at the font; I will care for him, and he shall be 
happy all bis life.” 

But the man answered, “I know thee. I will not 
have thee for a godfather, fur thou givest to the rich 
and leavest the poor to hunger.” 

Thus he spoke, who knew not that Providence is 
allwise in gifts, who only felt that poverty is bitter. 
So he turned from his friend and sought further, and 
soon a dark shape appeared. 

“Wilt thou have me to be the godfather of thy 
child?” it said; “I will heap gold on him, and he 
shall enjoy all the pleasures that earth affords.” 

“No,” cried the man,-“‘ I know thee toe well; thou 
dost deceive, and lead men to sorrow aud to sin.” 

He went on, and presently meagre-legged De&th 
stalked before him. 

“Take me for thy godfather,” said he; ‘I make 
all men equal.” 

**t accept thee,” answered the man, 
sparest neither rich nor poor.” 

**I promise thee,” said Death, “ that thy child shall 
be rich and honored, for nothing lacks to him who 
takes’me for his friend.” 

When the boy had grown to bea man, his godfather 
came to him, and led him forth into a wood; then 
showing him an herb, he said: 

** Now will I fultil my promise. Thou shalt be a 
great physician. When thou art with thesick, if thou 
seest me at the head, thou mayest be sure this weed 
will cure; but if I stand at the foot, no art will save, 
for I shall have chosen. But, beware! Use not this 
herb with the desire todefraud me, or thou wilt weep 
the day!” 

The young physician’s name became famous 
throughout the world; from far and near men 
sought him, for his word of life or death never fuiled ; 
fortune smiled on him, and he became rich. At last, 
the king fell ill, and the skiliful doctor was called to 
his aid. When he reached the royal bed, Death stood 
at the foot, and stared in the sick man’s face. But 
the physician would not despair; for the sake of such 
a patient he resolved to outwit bis godfather, trusting 
to be forgiven for the first offence. He therefore 
turned the king’s head, so that Death stood no longer 
atthe foot but at the head. He then administered 
the healing herb, and the king was cured and arose. 
Death scowled on hia godchild, and raised his long 
tinger with threatening gesture. 

* This time [ pardon thee,’ he muttered, “ but be- 
tray me not again, or woe to thee.” 

But sickness again entered the palace, and the 
king wept day and night over his only daughter; in 
his despair, he promised that she should be the wife 
of whomsoever saved her. The physician came, and 
found Death waiting at her feet; but the maiden’s 
beauty and innocence tempted him todefy once more 
his godfather. In vain Death frowned and shook his 
clenched fist; the bed of pain was turned, the herb 
was administered, and Lealth and strength 1 turned 
to the sufferer. Then the stern godfather, thus twice 
cheated of his prey, seized his godchild with his ice- 
cold hand, and dragged him into his home beneath 
the earth. There burned millions of flames—some 
large, some less, some very small, in immeasurable 
rows, At every moment some were extinguished, 
and others kindled; so that, constantly appearing 
aud disappearing, they seemed ever in motion. 

“ These,” said Death, “tare the life-lights of men. 
The highest and brightest belong to children; the 
next in size to married people, in their first, best years; 
the least to the aged—though some children and 
young people bave also small flames.” 

The physician asked to see his own, and Death 
pointed to a faint glimmering light, which seemed 
on the point of expiring. ‘* That is thine!” said he. 

“O dear godfather!” said the trembling man, * let 
me enjoy more lite! I must be the husband of the 
maiden I have saved!’ 

* In vain dost thou ask,” replied Death; ‘‘the old 
flame must die, before a new one can be lighted.” 

 O, put iton another taper, that may kindle as this 
expires!” cried the physician. 

Death feigued to grant the petition; but when 
he touched the little flickering flame, it fell and 
was extinguished, and Death’s cold hand clutched 
his godchild. 


“for thou 





THE SHOWMAN’S SICK CHILD. 


Dr. Lemoine is one of the most courtly and affable 
of Paris physicians. A few days ago he was called 
upon by an athletic, ruddy personage, who certainly 
seemed jn no individual need of the distinguished 
doctor’s advice; the latter, too, in kind effort to re- 
assure his embarrassed visitor, addressed him with 
his usual politeness and condescension. 

“ Monsieur, Iam the proprieter of a managerie,” 
said the square shouldered man, ‘‘and one of my 
children i. sick—” 

“Exactly, my friend. 
disease?” 

‘He ran a splinter into his thigh; it is very ugly, 
monsieur, but I am rich enough to pay well.” 

“ Very well, my man,” replied the doctor, unable 
to suppress a smile at the .simplicity of his visitor, 
“ we will talk of that afterawhile. Tell meexplicitly 
what is the matter with your child.” 





Of what nature is the 
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has festered in his thigh,’ 
and he will let no one touch it; he is headstrong—for 
all be is very gentle. It will be necessary, I know, 
to perform a slight operation—but he is so violent and 
headstrong about it.” 

** Leave his violence to me, How old is he?” 

‘*Four years only. But Iam afraid he will bite or 
scratch youif you attempt to touch it. You must 
administer chloroform.” 

“Not at all, my good man. Your child cannot be 
very dangerous in the exercise of his temper if he is 
only four years old.” 

‘* But he is large for his age—” 

“No, no; I will go with you tosee your boy. It 
were folly to administer chloroform in such a case.” 

‘* But, monsieur, you do not know him so well as 
I,” continued the man, importunately. “I pray, I 
beseech you, to take the chloroform all the same, in 
case you should need it.” 

To dispel the anxieties of the nervous athlete, Dr. 
Lemoine carried with him the required’ anesthetic, 
and, after a short course in a'voiture arrived at the 
house of the beast-tamer. Enteringa room adjoining 
the exhibition arena, which was half kitchen and 
half stable, the doctor looked around for the suffering 
patient, 

“Thave put him up stairs, doctor, where the poor 
fellow would be undisturbed by the performances. 
Ascend with me, please.” 

They mounted a bhalf-ladder, balf-staircase, toa 
kind of loft. The doctor having entered, the show- 
man followed, and, closing the door behind bim, 
quickly locked it. The former, turning in some sur- 
prise at this strange proceeding to his conductor, was 
saluted with a low growl from the extreme corner of 
the room. He then fixed his attention upon the 
source of this unkindly greeting, and descried a full- 
grown lion slowly approaching them, with an un- 
questionably wicked and menacing snarl upon his 
countenance! the dompteur (beast-tamer) grew pale ; 
and when he addressed some soothing brute-lan- 
guage to the animal, his voice trembled. The doctor 
was not only ghastly pale, but was covered with ® 
cold sweat, 

For God’s sake, doctor, be quick!” whispered the 
beast-tamer, hoarsely; ‘ he is ugly to-day!” 

Still showing his white teeth, the lion slowly crouch- 
ed in that attitude which the physician had so often 
observed the same species assume, preparatory toa 
spring, in the managerie of the Jardin des Plants. 
He had need then of self-possession, and, collecting 
all his energies, te dashed the chloroform which he 
held in the animal's face. The latter recoiled, and 
inasecond after began to droop under the effects of 
the drug. This enabled a still farther administra- 
tion of it, till he was finally stretched powerless be- 
fore them the operation required was then made 
upon the wound, and the proper restoratives applied. 

Neither doctor nor showman spoke a word until 
they had descended the steps, and stood safely in the 
room below. 

“* Monsieur,” said the dompteur, “ you have saved, 
by your wonderful presence of mind, a life whose 
value is incalculable tome. Permit me to give you 
your fee.” And he handed the other a hundred 
franc note. 

“Thank you, Mons. Dompteur,” replied the phy- 
sician, receiving the satisfactory fee, ‘‘and when you 
again have need of my services for a similar case, I 
pray you—” 

“T wili certainly call you in.” 

“No, no—to summon some other member of the 
profession.” 





A DINNER PARTY. 

Every arrangement for the dinner-table should be 
made for one end—the comfort of the guests. Every 
one should bave water, and dinner-rolls, and salt 
within reach. A dinner-table for ten oradozen, with 
salt at the four corners only, is a melancholy spectacl 
Green or rose-colored glass salt-cellars all down a 
table have a bright and pleasant effect. and silver 
ones may still be at the cornersif you like. Of course, 
if, with your one servant you have to place three dishes 
on the table, when their turns arrive, which require 
carving, you cannot bave your top and bottom dessert- 
dishes there. They will have to be brought in at the 
last. As attention will thus be directed to them, 
they should be particularly pretty. ‘The way of car- 
rying out this suggestion may be safely left to the 
lady's taste. 

And it should never be forgotten that no cook can 
dress even a simple dinner unless she is daily accus- 
tomed to cook neatly and well. It is fair to the wo- 
man that it should be so. She has a right to expect, 
if she goes into however small an establishment, in a 
gentlewoman’s house, that her education should go 
on, and she should get the experience that is more 
valuable to her than wages. In larger houses it is 
almost a duty to a woman to keep her hand in what 
she has learned. ‘It is a good place, with next to 
nothing to do in it,” was once said to a cook just en- 
gaged fora friend. ‘‘ Next to nothing to do!” ex- 
claimed the woman, taking her stand by the open 
door, out of which she was going; “ then it wont do 
for me. I shall lose the practice of my trade!” 

Nice cooking is economical. This we assert bravely, 
aud after much thought, honest examination, and 
good experience. The young matron who spent all 
the leisure moments of the honeymoon in writing 
down in a memorandum-book a list of the dishes that 
had the yo/ks of eggs in them. and those that only re- 
quired the whites, in order to use them with economy 
and effect, has long before this made her husband’s 














MASSACHUSETTS. 

On Thursday, Dec. 27, the fullowing-named breth- 
ren were installed as officers of the Grand Lodge for 
1867: 

M. W. Chas. C. Dame, Newburyport, Grand Master. 

R. W. Newell A. Thompson, Boston, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

R. W. Samuel P. Oliver, Boston, Senior Grand 
Warden. ° 

R. W. Henry Mulliken, Waltham, Junior Grand 
Warden. | r 

R. W. John McClellan, Boston, Grand Treasurer. 

R. W. Charles W. Moore, Boston, Recording Grand 
Secretary. * 

R. W. Charles L. Woodbury, Boston, Correspond- 
ing Grand Secretary. 

W. Rev. William R. Alger, Boston, and W. Rev. 
Jobn W. Dadmun, of Boston, Grand Chaplains. 

W. William D. Stratton, Melrose, Grand Marshal. 

W. Timothy Ingraham, New Bedford, Grand 
Sword Bearer. 

W. Clement A. Walker, South Boston, Senior 
Grand Deacon. 

W. F. J. Foss, Malden, Junior Grand Deacon. 

W. Edward Stearns, Boston, W. H. H. F. Whitte- 
more, M. D. Marblehead, W. Henry P. Perking, Low- 
ell, and W. Arthur Chenev, Boston, Grand Stewards. 

W. Nicholas Johnson, Newburyport, Grand Stand- 
ard Bearer. 

W. J. Edward Everett, South Dedham, and W. 
Charles Heywood, Gardner, Grand Pursuivants. 

W.E. D. Bancroft, South Groton, W. L. H. Gam- 
well, Pittsfield, and W. lvory H. Pope, Boston, 
Grand Lecturers. 

Br. Juhn B. Rhodes, Boston, Grand Organist. 

Br. C. C. Wentworth, Boston; Grand Chorister. 

Br. Eben F. Gay, Boston, Grand Tyler. 


District DEPUTY GRAND MASTERS.—R. W. 
James A. Fox, Boston, District No. 1; 8. O. Dear- 
born, Melrose, District No. 2; George Frost, Rox- 
bury, District No. 3; Henry Endicott, Cambridge- 
port, District No. 4; George H. Peirson, Salem, Dis- 
trict No.5; Lemuel A. Bishop, Lawrence, District 
No. 6; Charles Kimball, Lowell, District No. 7; Itha- 
war F. Conkey, Amherst, District No. 8; Henry 
Chickering, Pittsfield, District Ne. 9; David W. 
Crafts, Northampton, District No. 10; A. A. Burditt, 
Clinton, District No. 11; Henry C. Skinner, Milford, 
District No. 12; Jonathan R. Gay, Stoughton, Dis- 
trict No. 13; George H. Taber, Fairhaven, District 
No. 14; Rev. R.S. Pope, Hyannis, District No. 15; 
Z. L. Bicknell, Weymouth, District No. 16, 

BOARD OF DiREcTORS.—Chbarles C. Dame, Samuel 
P. Oliver, Henry Mulliken, Charles W. Moore, ez- 
oficiis ; Winslow Lewis, William Sutton, Bevjamin 
Dean, Solon Thornton, Richard Briggs. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE.—S. D. Nickerson, Samuel 
P. Oliver, Solon Thornton. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY.—Winslow Lewis, 
Charles W. Moore, W. S. Girdner. 

COMMITTEE ON CHARITY.—L. L. Tarbell, Charles 
W. Moore, Marlborough Williams, E. M. P. Wells. 








JOSEPH WARREN LODGE. 


The fullowing-named brethren were elected and 
installed as officers of Joseph Warren Lodge on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 25th: 

Charles M. Avery, W. M. 

Z. H. Thomas, S. W. 

Daniel W. Lawrence, J. W. 

A. W. Bantield, Treasurer. 

. Ivory H. Pope, Secretary. 

John Hobbs, Jr.,S.D. # 

Nathaniel Greene, Jr., J. D. 

Asa Wellington, S. S. 

Robert H. Carteton, J. 8S. 

Charles E. Temple, Marshal. 

George W. Lane, I. S. 

8S. W. Foljambe, Albert Day, Chaplains. 

Howard M. Dow, Organist. 

L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. 





CAMBRIDGE ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 

The following is a list of companions installed in 
the Can. bridge Royal Arch Chapter :— Z. H. Thomas, 
Jr., M. E.H. P.; Joseph S. Holt, E. King; Charles 
Harris, E. Scribe; Charles A. Skinner, C. of the H.; 
Samuel M. Davis, R. A. C.; Horace W. Fuller, M. of 
3d V.; Eben C. Prescott, M. of 24d V.; L.M. Hannum, 
M.%t 1st V.; George P. Carter, Treasurer; Seymour 
B. Snow, Secretary; William L. Lothrop, 8S. 8.; Wil- 
liam Dailey, J.S.; D. M. Hazen, Tyler. The officers 
were installed by M. E. Comp. Henry Endicott, 
Grand H. P. of the Grand R. A. Chapter of Mages., 
after which a collation was served in the banqueting 
hall. The Chapter is in a very prosperous condition. 


wr 


NEW YORK CHAPTER ELECTIONS. 

In New York, the following Companions were duly 
elected on the 14th ult., to serve as officers of Corin- 
thian Chapter, No. 159:—James B. Gardner, High 
Priest; M. G. de J. Bonell, King; Benjamin S. Hill, 








little dinners the envy of his friends. 


Scribe; J. F. Graham, Captain of the Host; W. B. 
Church, Principal Sojourner; James Rutta, R. A. 





Captain ; Jeneph Lancaster, M. 31 Vv ell; H. Clay La- 
nais, M. 2d Veil; Richard Jones, M. 1st Veil; Fred- 
erick Berry, Treasurer; E. M. Alford, Jr., Secretary; 
W. P. Corbit, J. P. Neuman, W. H. Pendleton and 
R. G. Millard, Chaplains; James B. Taylor, Organist; 
George Dowding, Sentinel; R. G. Millard, John D. 
Prince and George Falke, Trustees. 


The following Companions were elected officers of 





OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF | adelphic Council, No. 7:—Henry E. Gilbert, Master; 


| John T. Martin, Deputy Master; William Davis, 
Principal Conductor of the Work; Josiah Shove, 
Treasurer; E. M. Alford, Jr., Recorder; E. B. Ed- 
wards, Captain of the Guard; A. Terhune, Conductor 
of the Council; P. N. Ver Hoeven, Marshal; John 
Hoole, Chaplain; James Ellis, Steward; George 
Dowding, Sentinel; John Hoole, R. G. Millard and 
Jobn Young, Trustees; William Davis, T, A. Granger 
and E. B. Edwards, Finance Committee. 
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GRAND LODGE OF VIRGINIA. 

Ata meeting of the Grand Lodge of Virgiuia, held 
at Richmond, the following-named brethren were 
elected to office:—E. H. Lane, Grand Master; Wil- 
liam ‘Terry, Deputy Grand Master; T. F. Owens, S. 
G. W.; W. L. Maule, J. G. W.; John Dove, Grand 
Secretary ; W. Dudley, Grand Treasurer; R. E. With- 
ers, S.G. D.; W. H. Lambert, J. G. D.; John Lester, 
Grand Pursuivant; R. D. Sanxay, Grand Tyler; 
Thomas Angel, Grand Steward. Among the visitors 
were some from the Grand Orient, of France, the 
Grand Lodges of Ireland, British America, and other 
jurisdictiuns. 
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CHICAGO TEMPLARS. 

At the annual meeting of Apollo Commandery, No. 
1, K. T., held at their Asylam, Masonic Temple, the 
following Sir Knights were elected and installed for 
the ensuing year:—V. L. Hurlbut, Commander; T. 
T. Gurney, Generalissimu; Charles H. Brown, Cap- 
tain General; James H. Miles, Prelate; William H. 
Gale, Senior Warden; Thomas D. Snyder, Junior 
Warden; H. W. Bigelow, Treasurer; 8. E Underbill, 
Recorder; E. M. Horton, Standard Bearer; Charles 
E. Leonard, Warder; L. K. Osborn, Captain of 
Guards. At the same ting, Past © d 





| Benjamin F. Patrick, who had held the oitice of 


Commander for two years with much ability, was 
made the recipient of an elegant Past Commander’s 
jewel, valued at $500. The presentation speech was 
made by Sir Knight V. L. Hurlbut, Eminent Com- 
mander elect, in a neatand pertinent manner. The 
ovcasion will long be remembered as peculiarly inter- 
esting by those who witnessed and participated in it. 





GRAND CONSISTORY OF ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO LODGE OF PERFECTION, No. 1.—On 
Saturday evening, Nov. 24ih, the Grand Cousistory, 
Ancient and Accepted Rite, 32d, for the State of Ili- 
nois, installed the officers of this and three other 
Lodges as follows: 

Ill. W. E. Wheeler, Thrice Potent Grand Master; 
D. R.-Crego, Deputy Grand Master; F. B. Wilkie, 
Venerable Senior G. Warden; W. F. Tompkins, Ven- 
erable Junior G..Warden; J. N. Houghton, Grand 
Orator ; Sidney Myers, Grand Treasurer ; D. W. Clark, 
Jr., Grand Secretary; J. McMann, Grand Master of 
Ceremonies; J. Hall Dow, Grand Captain of the 
Guard; George H. Laflin, Grand Hospitable Brother ; 
J.P. Ferns, Grand Tyler. 

Cu1caGo CouncIL, No. 1, PRINCES OF JERUSA- 
LEM*II1. C. C. Pomeroy, M. E. 8. P. G. Master; S. 
C. Blake, Grand High Priest; W. M. Scott, M. E 
Senior Grand Warden; E. J. Decker, M. E. Junior 
Grand Warden; W. W. Winter, Valorous Grand Sec- 
retary K. of S. & A.; T. E. Stacy, Valorous Grand 
freasurer; James Gallagher, V. Grand Master of 
Cer jes; J Minchrod, Valorous Grand Master of 
Entrance; J. P. Ferns, Grand Tyler. 

CHICAGO CHAPTER, NO. 1, KNIGHTS OF ROSE 
Crorx.—lll. H. C. Berry, Most Wise and Perfect 
Master; G. T. Pomeroy, M. E. and P.M.S. W; 8, 
C. Blake, M. E. and P. K. G. Warden; James D. 
Paine, M. E. and P. K. G. Orator; G. H. Giles, Resp. 
and P. K. G. Treasurer: Edward Goodale, B. and P. 
B. G. M. of C.; J. P. Ferns, Resp. K. G. Sentinel. 
CHICAGO CONSISTORY, No. 1, 8. P. oF THE R. S.— 
M1. Simon Quinlin, Commander-in-Chief; George H. 
Laflin, Deputy; Warren G. Purdy, 1st Lieut. Com- 
mander; M. A. Thayer, 2d Lieut.; J.C. W. Bailey, 
Minister of State and G. O.; J.S. Browne, Grand 
Chancellor; C. K. Giles, Grand Secretary; G. N. 
Houghton, Knight of Seals and Archives; L. B. 
Hamlin, Grand Engi and Architect; W. F. Tomp- 
kins, Grand Hospitaller; T. L. A. Valiquet, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies; James Stewart, Grand Cap- 
tain of the Guard; T. L. Hvibrook, Grand Standard 
Bearer; J. P. Ferns, Grand Sentinel. 

Four similar bodies were chartered by the Grand 
Consistory on the same evening for Waukegan. 
RETURN OF MASONIC EMBLEMS.— From the In- 
dianapolis Journal we learn that the Secretary of 
the Grand Masonic Lodge of Indiana lately started to 
Mississippi, in care of the Grand Lexige of that State, 
two full sets of officers’ jewels, which were stolen 
from the Lodges by members of the army. Most of 
them were found in a pawnbroker’s «flice at Indian- 
apolis, where they had been disposed of. They have 
been carefully collected, and are now returned. 














There was also the original charter of one of the 
Lodges—that of Eastport Lodge, No. 94. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY VISION. 


BY J. BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS. 





I cannot tell how it has come about, 
But there is one so very dear to me, 

That I am prone to pour my spirit out 
In thoughts that border on idolatry. 


I look into those glorious eyes and dream— 
Not as I dreamed when but a beardless youth; 
But visions rise before my gaze which seem 
Filled with the living perfectness of Truth. 


Long have I held my dreams of no account— 
As but a poet's wild imagining; 
Nor dared to think that at the sacred fount 
Of Love my soul would dream of worshipping. 


Although my spirit bows itself in vain 
Before the idol that my heart hath reared, 
I do not feel the bitter, blinding pain 
That other hearts have felt, and loved, and feared. 


I hold the vision a reality— 

A something that exists without a doubt; 
And bow my soul in deep humility 

Before a mystery past finding out. 


Henceforth I walk the earth no more alone; 
A something holy wanders by my side— 

A something which in thought is all my own, 
And dearer than all other things beside. 


The Unprotected Female. 


I REMEMBER, a few years ago, how merry Mr. 
Punch made himself with the miseries of an ‘ unpro- 
tected female.’ The poor creature was always worry- 
ing the railway porters—poking at them with her 
umbrella, because her hundred-and-one parcels and 
boxes were not visible. These pictures made such 
an impression on me, that I resolved, wheh I should 
come to years of discretion, and have an opportunity 
of travelling alone, to prove to the world that women 
could behave like rational creatures, and yet reach 
their journey’s end safely. 

Now, whether it is that I am too careless, I don’t 
know; but very certain it is that Iam always meet- 
ing with adventures—such as losing my luggage, and 
while looking for it losing my train, too; and then 
having to telegraph to my friends that I must remain 
at a railway hotel for the night, etc. But these are 
minor miseries, and of such frequent occurrence that 
nobody thinks anything of them; and if I do not 
arrive at the expected time, my friends quietly re- 
mark, “Something has gone wrong with Sully and 
her boxes; no doubt they will turn uP some time 
to-morrow.” 

Twice, however, in my life, T have met with dismal 
episodes in my journeyings to and fro. 

I crossed from Ostend to London one calm August 
evening; and we had such a good passage that we 
were in the docks two hours before we were expect- 
ed, so, consequently, not a cab was to be procured in 
that early morning. To add to the discomfort, the 
rain came pelting down; and the passengers crowded 
into a dismal little waiting-room at the docks, where 
I vainly watched and waited for the appearance of 
my brother-in-law, who had settled to meet me in 
London, as he could not cross to Ostend. At last 
some cabs arrived, and I thought I had better tarry 
no longer, as some accident might have prevented 
Alfred from coming; so I asked the superintendent 
of the docks what the fare to Paddington was. 

“ Three shillings,” said he. 

“Ol” exclaimed a dirty-looking foreigner, in an 
immense Tuscan hat, “I will go with the lady to 
Paddington; dat is where I go also.” 

The man was so detestably dirty and repulsive- 
looking, that I hastened to decline his proposal, and 
hurried away; whilst the superintendent laughed 
and said, “Ah! ah! you frightened the lady with 
your beard.” 

Just as I reached the cab-stand, a tall, gentlemanly 
person, elegantly dressed, came forward and said, 
“Did you order a cab to Paddington Station, 
madam?” 

“Yes.” 

“ This way, then, please.” 

And while I wondered what he could be, he care- 
fully placed me in a cab, saw to my luggage, and 
prepared to mount the box. Then up came the man 
who had ca!led the cab, and demanded a shilling for 
his trouble. This seemed exorbitant to me, but the 
cabman got down again, said it was quite a fair price, 
and added, ‘“ You know what my fare is?” 

“Yes; three shillings.” 

**O dear, no; I don’t go to Paddington for less than 
five this rainy morning; and if you don’t llke to give 

it, I can get another tare directly.” 

This I knew t» be perfectly true, so I agreed to pay 
five shillings; and we were just starting, when my 
evil genius, the porter, ran back, shouting, ‘‘ Cam- 
berwell Terrace?” 

“No,” said the cabman; “ too far out.” 

“ Well, Paddington Station, then?” 

* Yes, that may do.” 

I now looked out, and asked why we were waiting. 

‘Only for a gentleman who wants to go to Pad- 
dington,” said the obligiug cabman. 

* But J have engaged this cab.” 

* Well, ma’am, you see, it’s a shocking bad day, 
and if we can make an extra penny—” 

“Yes, yes; I admitted all that when I agreed to 





cannot have this cab to myself, I will wait for 
another.” 

The cabman, seeing I was firm, begged pardon, 
said [ should not be disturbed; but the man should 
siton the box, if I had no objection. I was quite 
willing to agree to this, and had just said so, when 
the porter arrived with a collection of rolls of paper, 
and sundry bundles, all of which he arranged on the 
seat opposite me. Then how great was my terror 
when I saw the horrid Italian appear at the cab door, 
and insist on getting in! Of course I resolved to take 
another vehicle if he entered; but at present I 
thought the cabman might reason with him. After 
a storm of words, he was induced to get on the box; 
and I had just drawn a deep sigh of relief that that 
trouble was over, when the man scowled down at 
me through the front window. No sooner were we 
clear of the docks than the cab ‘stopped, and down 
got the man. He entered a neighboring gin-palace, 
and presently returned with a lightefl cigar in his 
mouth. He came straight to the cab door, opened 
it, and I thought was about to get in, now that we 
were away from Whe docks, and I could no longer 
apply to the people there for protection; I was just 
thinking I would insist on being driven to a police- 
station, if he should do this, when the man threw his 
Tuscan hat on the seat, replaced it by a less superb 
one, puffed the smoke into my face, and climbed up 
again to the box. Three minutes afterwards we 
came to another dead stop. This time it was toallow 
the cabman to take off his great-coat, to give to his 
companion. I began to weary of these delays, and 
thought how foolish I had been to pay the cabman 
before starting. Had I not done so, thought I, he 
would not dare behave in this manner. But anew 
annoyance began to engross all my attention. The 
parcels on the back seat were insecurely packed, 
and began to roll from their places. The gigantic 
rolls of paper slipped down first, then the hat fell, 
and lastly, a bundle of something done up in an old 
pillow-case rolled fairly into my lap. It fell partly 
open, and disclosed the very dirtiest of all dirty linen. 
In great disgust, I seized my umbrella, and poked 
the bundle back to the seat, where I kept it at arm’s- 
length whilst we jolted through the rain to Padding- 
ton. At last we arrived there; and greatly ashamed 
I was of the array of bundles on the back seat, when 
a sturdy young porter opened the door to help me 
out. He looked at me in amazement, and then at 
the horrid rags; so I compelled myself to say, ‘“‘ Never 
mind those things; they don’t belong to me.” 

“ Belong to t’other party on the box, ma’am?” 
“Yes, I believe so; my boxes are outside the cab, 
if you will please see to them.” 

Now appeared the cabman, saying, “ Well, ma’am, 
here we are all right; and that poor fellow did not 
do any harm to anybody, as I see.” : 

“No; but that is not the question. If I pay fora 
cab, it is mine entirely for the time being.” He then 
drove off; and so ended that adventure. 

About eighteen months ago, I had a bewildering 
night-drive through the streets of London. Picture 
me having travelled through the north of Germany, 
arrived at Hamburg, and sailed thence to London. 
The long-dreaded German journey over, I thought 
my troubles were at an end, and congratulated my- 
self as I stood on the deck of the good steamer Falcon. 
Alas! we wer@no sooner at sea than a terrific gale 
arose, which obliged the captain to cast anchor for 
six hours in Cuxhaven; little did we think to what 
unpleasantries these six hours would introduce us, 
for instead of arriving in England in the early even- 
ing, we landed as the clocks b d out midnight. 
Now, we were told that as soon as the passengers 
were put ashore, the vessel was to go out into deep 
water; that any one who disliked leaving at night 
might remain on board till the next morning; but I 
dreaded descending the vessel into a little boat, and 
resolved to land at night. However, unfortunately, 
I had no friends in London; and as my horror of 
London hotels was great, 1 formed the sapient idea 
of driving to Paddingtgn, and remaining in one of 
the waiting-rooms till the earliest train left for the 
country. Nor was this all; a young German lady 
was so taken with the scheme, that she begged me 
to allow her to accompany me, which I gladly agreed 
to, after we had consulted the captain, who said he 
thought it a very good plan. So we engaged a cab, 
and started; but scarcely were we fairly en route, 
before, having met another vehicle of the like de- 
scription, our driver came to a full stop. 

*‘ What is the matter?” cried we. 

* Nothing, ladies; only I gan’t take ye no further; 
wine aint a night-cab,-and you must please get out. 
I’ll move all your boxes right enough, and you’ll pay 
thia man just what you promised me.” 

It was very vexatious, but there was no help for it, 
and out we got; and after a little time, rattled off 
anew in the night-cab. It was a lovely night, every- 
thing looking glorious in the moonlight; but what 
with the terrible scenes we saw as we drove past the 
gin-palaces, and the noisy groups leaving the theatres 
and dancing-rooms, and a sobbing companion at my 
side, it was a drive that I did not enjoy at the time, 
and have no pleasure in recalling. 

“Why did I ever wish to come?” sobbed poor 
Fraulein R. “Why did you ever let me? How do 
you know that the cabman wont take us somewhere, 
where we shall be robbed and murdered? O! I am 
so frightened! O, what shall we do? what shall we 
do?” 

“Come, come,” I said, “do cheer up; we shall 
soon be at the station, and then all our troubles will 
be over.” 

But lo! when we reached the bustling railway, it 
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give you two shillings more than your fare; but if I 


.| four, she was 


hushed and still; our cab awoke the echoes, but no 
living creature was to be seen. We looked at each 
other in dismay; the clocks chimed*one; and the 
cabman got down and hammered away at a door, till 
at last it flew open, and a very civil and very much 
amazed guard stepped out. 

He seemed too much surprised to speak, so I asked 
him when the next train would start. 

6.10 A. M.” 

‘*Can we go to the waiting-rooms?” 

‘ Waiting-rooms locked for the night.” 

* The refreshment-rooms, then?” 

** Locked up for the night.” 

“Well, but we have only just arrived in England, 
and wish to remain here till the first morning-train.” 
“ Very sorry, ma’am, but you can’t do nothing of 
the kind; you had better just gu to the Great Western 
Hotel.” 

Here my companion recovered her voice. ‘No, 
no, no! No London hotel for me! What will my 
friends say?” etc. - 

I asked the good-natured guard if he could recom- 
mend a respectable private house where we could 
take shelter for the night, and he at once gave the 
cabman a card with the address of a neighboring 
boarding-house; and after leaving our luggage in his 
charge, we started for W—— Terrace. 

The poor cabman drove about ina bewildered style 
for a quarter of an hour, and at length pulled up at a 
lamp-post to read the card anew. Now, several wild 
young men were clustered at a neighboring corner, 
to one of whom he called, and instantly the cab was 
surrounded. I confess I now began to feel frightened : 
but before I had time for more than one thrill of 
anxiety, a policeman appeared, to whom we instantly 
called, and explained our difficulties. He fortunately 
knew the house, and walked with us to it, ringing 
the bell vigorously until a light shone in the kitchen; 
and he and the cabman waited until we were assured 
that we could have a room there; when we rewarded 
the cabman for his extra trouble, and thanked the 
policeman for his assistance (and very sorry I have 
always felt that we only gave him barren thanks). 
The door closed on us, and we followed a little 
wizened old woman up stairs, to a large, airy bed- 
room. Telling her to call us at five, I closed and 
locked the door, with a feeling of great relief; but 
when I turned to congratulate my companion on the 
happy termination of our various difficulties, I found 
her past all consolation. She sobbed and sighed, de- 
clared she could never see her friends again—she had 
slept in a London house; had driven through London 
streets in the dead of night: and what did she know 
of me but my name? And as to going to bed, she 
would do nothing of the kind, but sit up all night. 
With this she began to shriek and storm, until I 
thought she would go into hysterics. 

I was so tired that I soon fell asleep, leaving Frau- 
lein R. seated bolt upright; but when I awoke at 
leeping as p y as possible, and 
only wakened when the old woman called us, for we 
had to be at the station by half past five, to claim our 
luggage from the guard before he went off duty. 

My companion was now as rational and gay as she 
had previously been desponding; and after a rapid 
toilet, we started for the station, where we hoped to 
find the rooms at last open. But we were still too 
early, and wandered up and down the weary platform 
until the clock struck six, when we ordered break- 
fast; and after the meal, we went to the waiting- 
rooms, but these were in possession of a dirty house- 
maid, who raised such clouds of dust that we fled from 
room to room, and finally took refuge on the platform, 
where we remained till half past seven, when I bad 
the pleasure of seeing my friend of the day and night 
off; and have heard no more of her from that day to 
this. A few minutes afterwards Jentered acarriage, 
and was scarcely seated, before a timid old lady 
looked in at the door, and immediately stepped in, 
saying, “‘ 1 was looking at all the carriages to find one 
with a female in it; and I was glad to see you here, 
my dear.” 

1 bowed my acknowledgements, secretly amused.to 
find that, having chaperoned a girl of eighteen, to 
her great disgust, during the night, I was again 
elected to the office by an old lady of seventy, who 
seemed far more -grateful for the protection of my 
presence than poor Fraulein R. had been, and whose 
only anxiety was that I should not leave the train 
before her journey ended. 
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Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


WILLIAM SEVER, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, was born 
in Kingston, Mass., October 12th, 1729, and graduated 
at Harvard College in 1745, at the age of sixteen. 
Robert Sever, the emigrant ancestor of the family in 
New England, sailed from London, for Boston, in 
the ship “* Mary and John,” on the 24th of March, 
1633. He settled at Roxbury, Mass., became a free- 
man in 1637, and was a prominent man in the colony. 
He had four sons and one daughter—Shubael, Caleb, 
Joshua, Nathaniel and Hannah. The Rev. Nicholas 
Sever, father of the subject of this sketch, was a son 
of Caleb named above: he was born in Roxbury, in 
1680, graduated at Harvard College in 1701, and was 
afterwards a tutor aud fellow of that university. He 
was for some time minister at Dover, N. H., removed 





| seemed like the city of the dead; everything quiet, 


Common Pleas from 1731 to 1762. He died April 7th, 
1764, at the age of eighty-four years. 

His son, the subject of this notice, is mentioned as 
follows, by one who knew his worth:—“‘He was a 
companion of literary men, and always sought to 
promote the cause of good learning in the community. 
It was owing to his influence, in a great measure, 
that a grammar school was supported in Kingston, 
and kept by an alumnus of Harvard College, it being 
in those days an unusual thing for a school of that 
grade to be supported in the smaller towns of the 
State. He took an interest in the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and made annual visits to almost every family 
in the town, as is usual for the pastor of the society 
todo.” Mr. Sever was a member of the council of 
the royalist Governor Hutchinson. He was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, in 
May, 1775, and in July of the same year he wasa 
member of the Supreme Executive Council, then 
chosen instead of the counsellors appointed by the 
king, in derogation of the right of the General Court, 
as expressly provided by the charter granted by 
Geérge the Third. 

Mr. Sever was one of that patriotic brotherhood 
which comprised Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
James Bowdoin, James Otis, Joseph Hawley and 
others, who, in the period from 1770 to 1775, fought 
and remonstrated against the arbitrary measures of 
the British ministry of George the Third. He was 
for several years successively a member of the coun- 
cil, acting at times as the president of that body. In 
bis deportment he was very courteous and dignitied. 
It was often said that he resembled General Wash- 
ington in his person, features, and manners, and of 
whose wisdom and patriotism he had the most ex- 
alted opinion. He had the honor, as an elector, in 
1789, and in 1793, to cast his vote for Washington as 
President of the United States. 

Iu~a proclamation issued by the council while he 
held the office of its president, on the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1770, is a statement of the principles which 
governed the patriots of that day in their opposition 
to the tyrannical measures of the administration ot 
Great Britain. The following is an extract from the 
document: 

“As the happiness of the.people is the sole end of 
government, so the consent of the republic is the only 
foundation of it, in reason, morality, and the natural 
fitness of things; and, therefore, every act of govern- 
ment, every exercise of sovereignty, against, or with- 
out the consent of the people, is injustice, usurpation 
vand tyranny.” 

Mr. Sever was one of the founders of the “Old 
Colony Club,” in 1769, and for the period of thirty 
years filled various offices of honor and trust under 
the Pru vincial State government. He died at Kings- 
ton, on the 15th of June, 1809, in the eigutieth year 
of his age. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

To make pure Wine of Apples. 

Take pure cider made from sound apples as it runs 
from the press; put sixty pounds of common brown 
sugar into tifteen gallons of the cider, and let it dis- 
solve; then put the mixture into a clean barrel, and 
fill the barrel up to within two gallons of being full 
with clean cider; put the cask in a cool place, leaving 
the bung out for forty-eight hours; then put in the 
bung, with asmall vent, until fermentation wholly 
ceases, and bung up tight; and in one year the wine 
will be fit for use. This wine requires no racking;,. 
the longer it stands upon the lees, the better. 


Quince Marmalade. 

Gather the fruit when quite ripe; pare, quarter and 
core it; boil the skins in the water, measuring a tea- 
cupful to a pound of fruit; when they are soft, mash 
and strain them, and put back the water into the 
preserving kettle; add the quinces, and boil them 
until they are soft enough to mash fine; rub through 
a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit; stir them well together, and boil 
them over a slow fire until it will fall like jelly from 
aspoon. Put it in pots or tumblers, and secure it, 
when cold, with paper sealed to the edge of the jar 
with the white df an egg. 
Fricasseed Chickens. 

Joint, wash, and lay them im the stewpan with 
pepper and salt on each piece, and water searcely to 
cover them; stew them half an hour, then take them 
up, thicken the gravy with flour and a tablespoonful 
of butter. If convenient add a gill of cream, let it 
boil up a minute, return the chieken to the stewpan, 
and boil five or six minutes more, then serve them. 





To clean Black Lace. 

It must be carefully sponged with gin, or if prefer- 
red, with green tea, and afterwards wound round 
and round a bottle to dry. No iron must be used, as 
if touched with it, the lace would assume a flattened 
and glossy appearance, which would spoil it. It isa 
good plan to fill the bottle with hot water to expedite 
the drying process. The lace must not be placed 
near the fire, or it will become of a rusty color, and 
never look well. : 





To clean Ribbons. 

A tablespoonful of brandy, one of soft soap, and 
one of honey, and the white of an egg, mixed well to- 
gether; dip the ribbon into water, lay it on a board 
and scrub with the mixture, using a soft brush; 
rinse in cold water, fold in acloth, and iron when 
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.| THE STORY OF RUTH B° 








BY JAMES D. M’OABE, JR. 
SOME years ago I was travelling among t! 
tains of New Hampshi Busi had cr 
far beyon:l the line of railroads, and as the 
was mild and pleasant, I declined the offer « 
wagon male me by the innkeeper at H——, 
out on horseback for my place of destination 
ty little town that nestles away under + 
shadow of the White Mountains, As I had. 
this town for the purpose of looking up some iho Pease 
connected with a law-suit, I soon made ma.) ..- | “er 
quaintan rmy ti itated th “ 
N— w thoroughly characteristic Nev ’ 
land village, as neat and pretty as though a...) ) ts 
had superintended its construction, and as 1) ey 
though it-had been built but yesterday. The 
were active, energetic and intelligent, and I. (caer 
reason to regret the length of my stay amon,. ... .. ae 
One of the most noted features of the place v ; " 
school-house., It was a large airy building,» . | 
on the southern limits of the town, and cons 
on a plan which bined both ful ane. bey 
It was some distance from any other dwelli:. .,, » the l 
had abundant room to display its beauty. Te 
In one of my walks through its grounds, I w ‘ “ ' 
prised to find a grave. It was a simple mu... ' ‘ 
earth, railed in from the rest of the enclosu: . . 
handsome iron fence. There was no stone, or 
to tell who slept beneath, and I wondered |... | 
grave had been made in so strange a place, a; t 
it was that had been buried there, and left na . tin! 
and unknown, , 
When I returned to the tavern I found mi). 
and his wife enjoying the sunset breeze in f: 
their private door. As I was curious to kn. 
history of the grave I had seen, I approached 
anf asked for information concerning it. The . ' 
heard was a sad one, and I give it here in sub: " 
though not in the words of the narrator. 
Sixty years ago N—— was a mere village, a: ’ 
not then the enterprising town it is now. Ili set ven 
staid, steady, quiet little place, as firm and as: - it 
as the grave deacons who sat in the stiff old p: ' hone 
the church, and drawled their amens throug) .. on 
noses. The people wére then but a couple of ; ; rt 
ations or so removed from the old Puritans,and . Gast 
ed the most of the notions and exaggerations. . ' 
old worthies. They had little charity for each ‘ ’ ! 
and though they were human themselves,rarely 
to visit the full measure of his iniquities upon a. tt 
found sinning. They had no conception of the 
ation and liberality which was to mark their ch. 
and children’s children, and were, though n- 
tentionally unkind, stern and exacting in all t 
The leading man of the village was Deacon , 
hope. He was an bon. st, God-fearing man, a 
far as he knew his duty, he did it. But the dew. . 
Christianity had little in it that was pleasan 1‘ 
cheerful. To him the Almighty was a God of y 
geance, visiting without mercy the sin upon t 
fender ; and he regarded his Christian life as a} 
of warfare, in which the sternest and most wat ' 
caution was necessary to gain the life immortal. ' 
was @ grave, reserved man, and not much lik: 
N He spared not himself in his efforts t. 
charge his duty, and he had no compassion 0 
brother that failed in his. He carried the har. 
of retribution into everything, and he was feare: \ ‘ 
respected by all, but loved by none. His wealth \ 
undoubted piety secured him his position, and n- 
ever thought of disputing it. 
The minister of N—, for at that time the 
place could only boast of one church, and that o 
Orthodox creed,was the opposite of Deacon Stan! 
His character was written in his face. He wa 
love and cheerfulness. His religion was as st 
and pure as that of his deacon, but it was of a di 
ent character. It was the religion of charity 
carried hope and life to every heart, and never t: 
to dispel the clouds which the gloom of the de: 
brought down about the minds of his brethren. 
his creed there was no sin th&t penitence a: 
Saviour’s pity could not wipe out, and his cons 
theme was furgiveness. Yet in spite of this di 
ence between them, Mr. Wayne greatly estee: 
Deacon Stanhope, and no one in the village loved - 
young minister so well as the gloomy old deacon. 
When Mr. Wayne had been settled in the vil; ;. 
about two years, there was a change made in 
school. Anything new was so rare an event in N- 
that, no matter how simple, it always created ac 
motion. This time the stir became a positive exc 
ment. The new teacher was to come from 
entirely strange place. No one knew anything ab 
her, except that she had been highly recommen: 
and that her abilities were vouched for by such b 
authorities as the Governor of Massachusetts and 
President of Harvard College. She was the dav, 
ter of an officer of the Continental army, who ! 
fallen at Monmouth. That was all. She had b 
chosen on the strength of her recommendations, : 
no one could fay whether she was old or young, pr 
| ty or ugly. Concerning this, there was much « 
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reader, were matters of as much interest to « 
steady old grandfathers, as to us, their children. 
The curiosity of the villagers was at length sat 
fied. Deacon Stanhope’s wagon met the stage at t 
bearest town on the mail route, and brought Ru 
Biay, for that was the new teacher's name, safely 
N——. She was to lodge with the deacon’s fami 
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THE STORY OF RUTH BLAY. 


BY JAMES D. M’OABE, JR. 
SoME years ago I was travelling among the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. Business had carried me 
far beyon: the line of railroads, and as the weather 
was mild and pleasant, I declined the offer of a light 
wagon made me by the innkeeper at H——, and set 
out on horseback for my place of destination, a pret- 
ty little town that nestles away under the very 
shadow of the White Mountains. As I had come to 
this town for the purpose of looking up some papers 
connected with a law-suit, I soon made many ac- 
quaintan for my researches necessitated this. 

N— w thoroughly characteristic New Eng- 
land village, as neat and pretty as though an artist 
had superintended its construction, and as fresh as 
though it had been built but yesterday. The people 
were active, energetic and intelligent, and I had no 
reason to regret the length of my stay among them. 
One of the most noted features of the place was the 
school-house. It was a large airy building, situated 
on the southern limits of the town, and constructed 
on a plan which bined both useful and taste. 
It was some distance from any other dwelling, and 
had abundant room to display its beauty. 

In one of my walks through its grounds, I was sur- 
prised to find a grave. It was a simple mound of 
earth, railed in from the rest of the enclosure by a 
handsome iron fence. There was no stone, or legend 
to tell who slept beneath, and I wondered why a 
grave had been made in so strange a place, and who 
it was that had been buried there, and left nameless 
and unknown. 

When I returned to the tavern I found mine host 
and his wife enjoying the sunset breeze in front of 
their private door. As I was curious to know the 
history of the grave I had seen, I approached them, 
anf asked for information concerning it. The tale I 
heard was a sad one, and I give it here in substance, 
though not in the words of the narrator. : 

Sixty years ago N—— was a mere village, and was 
not then the enterprising town it is now. It wasa 
staid, steady, quiet little place, as firm and as formal 
as the grave deacons who sat in the stiff old pews of 
the church, and drawled their amens through their 
nosea. The people were then but a couple of gener- 
ations or so removed from the old Puritans, and shar- 
ed the most of the notions and exaggerations of those 
old worthies. They had little charity for each other, 
and though they were human themselves,rarely failed 
to visit the full measure of his iniquities upon any one 
found sinning. They had no conception of the toler- 
ation and liberality which was to mark their children 
and children’s children, and were, though not in- 
tentionally unkind, stern and exacting in all things. 

The leading man of the village was Deacon Stan- 
hope. He was an bon.s‘, God-fearing man, and so 
far as he knew his duty, he did it. But the deacon’s 
Christianity had little in it that was pleasant and 
cheerful. To him the Almighty was a God of ven- 
geance, visiting without mercy the sin upon the of- 
fender; and he regarded his Christian life as a period 
of warfare, in which the sternest and most watchful 

tion was y to gain the life immortal. He 
was a grave, reserved man, and not much liked in 
N—. He spared not himself in his efforts to dis- 
charge his duty, and he had no compassion on tlie 
brother that failed in his. He carried the hard law 
of retribution into everything, and he was feared and 
respected by all, but loved by none. His wealth and 
undoubted piety secured him his position, and no one 
ever thought of disputing it. 

The minister of N——, for at that time the little 
place could only boast of one church, and that of the 
Orthodox creed,was the opposite of Deacon Stanhope. 
His character was written in his face. He was all 
love and cheerfulness. His religion was as strong 
and pure as that of his deacon, but it was of a differ- 
ent character. It was the religion of charity. It 
carried hope and life to every heart, and never failed 
to dispel the clouds which the gloom of the deacon 
brought down about the minds of his brethren. In 
his creed there was no sin th&t penitence and a 
Saviour’s pity could not wipe out, and his constant 
‘theme was forgiveness. Yet in spite of this differ- 
ence between them, Mr. Wayne greatly esteemed 
Deacon Stanhope, and no one in the village loved the 
young minister so well as the gloomy old deacon. 

When Mr. Wayne had been settled in the village 
about two years, there was a change made in the 
school. Anything new was so rare an event in N—, 
that, no matter how simple, it always created acom- 
motion. This time the stir became a positive excite- 
ment. The new teacher was to come from an 
entirely strange place. No one knew anything about 
her, except that she had been highly recommended, 
and that her abilities were vouched fur by such high 
authorities as the Governor of Massachusetts and the 
President of Harvard College. She was the daugh- 
ter of an officer of the Continental army, who had 
fallen at Monmouth. That was all. She had been 
chosen on the strength of her recommendations, and 
no one could Say whether she was old or young, pret- 
ty or ugly. Concerning this, there was much con- 








reader, were matters of as much interest to our 
steady old grandfathers, as to us, their children. 

The curiosity of the villagers was at length satis- 
fied. Deacon Stanhope’s wagon met the stage at the 
bearest town on the mail route, and brought Ruth 
Blay, for that was the new teacher’s name, safely to 


jecture, for a woman’s appearance and age, dear |. 


and she owed this piece of good fortune also to her 
letters, for one of them was frum an old college friend 
of the deacon, asking that he would take care of her 
while she stayed in the village. The old man had no 
daughters, and he consented very readily to this 
request. 

It was Saturday when Miss Blay reached N —, and 
the next day she made her appearance at church. 
Mr. Wayne had shared the general curiosity, and it 
was with surprise and delight that he saw in the 
deacon’s pew a@ pure, sweet young face, with soft, 
brown eyes, and wavy, chestnut hair. She was a 
young woman, at least she seemed 80, and was so 
slight and delicate-looking that she seemed more a 
child than a woman. Yet one’ glance at her eyes— 
tender and mysterious eyes they were—showed that 
it was a woman’s soul that shone through them, and 
the soul of a noble woman at that. Several times 
during the sermon the young minister saw Miss Blay 
gazing at him earnestly, so earnestly that her gaze 
almost startled him. He was preaching on a theme 
that he loved to dwell upon, “the forgiveness of 
sins,” and he was that day more eloquent than usual. 
He wondered why she should seem so much interest- 
ed in such a subject, for a woman with so pure a face 
surely could have but little need of forgiveness. 
When he went home, her face haunted him, and 
though he had never seen it before that day, it was 
so deeply impressed upon his imagination, that had 
he been an artist he could have transferred it to 
canvas without omitting a line. 

Miss Blay entered upon her duties promptly. The 
school-house was a long, rough building, of wood. 
It had not the pretensions of its successor, and had 
been erected in the infancy of the village, when the 
greatest demand was for a school-house of any kind. 
She was so kind, so gentle, that she speedily became 
a favorite with her pupils, and her rare qualities 
soon won her the respect and admiration of all in the 
village. She became as a daughter to the stern old 
deacon. : 

The minister did not fail to make her acquaintance. 
His duty required this; but he was wondrous prompt 
in discharging it. He had always been a frequent 
visitor. 2t Deacon Stanhope’s, but now that Ruth 
Blay was there, he went oftener than ever. It was 
no uncommon thing, either, to see him at the school- 
house, and it was passing strange to see how rapidly 
his interest in the pupils had increased. Somehow 
he generally managed to meet Miss Blay on her way 
home from the.school, and people at last came to the 
conclusion that the minister and the schoolmistress 
would end by “ making a match of it.” To tell the 
truth, the good people greatly desired this, for all 
agreed that the young people were ‘“‘just suited to 
each other.” Finally, the minister himself came to 
desire it also, and he found that he loved the young 
woman better than all things else on earth. 

If Ruth Blay saw the state of the minister’s feelings 
for her, she gave no sign of such knowledge. She 
was very reserved, very silent andsad. There seem- 
ed to be acloud hanging over her, and in spite of her 
efforts to be gay, she could not shake it off entirely. 
She liked Mr. Wayne very much, and was always 
happier and better in his company than at any other 
time. He seemed to bring out all her better nature, 
and at last, she too found that her heart had gone 
out beyond her keeping. But this knowledge brought 
her no joy. It seemed to make her sadder. Al- 
though she had been in the village several montbs, 
no one knew any more of her history than when she 
first came. She never spoke of the past, yet a close 
observer might have seen that she tLought of it 
constantly, and that there was little or no pleasure 
for her in it. This seemed a little strange at first, 
but the people grew used to it at last, and came to 
regard her as an“ original creature,” but withal, a 
noble little woman. 

Miss Blay’s sadness seemed to deepen, and she be- 
came nervous and timid to a singular exteut. Good 
Mrs. Stanhope begged her not to confine herself so 
closely to her school, that she was injuring herself; 
but she replied with a frightened smile, that she was 
used to hard work, and did not mind it. 

One evening the deacon met her coming home 
alone, about dusk. In the dim light he could see that 
she was trightfully pale, and that her eyes were 
bloodshot, and had heavy, dark shadows under them. 
She was tottering along feebly, in spite of the efforts 
she made to walk erect, and she seemed almost on 
the point of sinking down with exhaustion. 

“You are ill, child!” exclaimed the old man, in 
alarm. ‘ Where are you going?” 

**T was taken sick in the school-house, after I dis- 
missed the children,” she said, feebly, “and I was 
afraid to stay there after dark, so lam trying to get 
home.” 

The deacon passed his strong arm about her, and 
almost carried her home. She was very faint, and 
leaned heavily upon him. Upon reaching home, she 
went to her room, and refusing the ofters of assistance 
from Mrs. Stanhope, to whom she devlared she only 
needed rest and quiet, locked herself in for the night. 
For a week Miss Blay was not able to take her place 
in the schood, but she steadily refused to see a physi- 
cian, giving as her reason, that she understood how 
to manage such attacks better than any doctor she 
had ever seen. 

When she did return to her place, she was very 
pale and weak, but to the eyes of the young minister 
she seemed lovelier than ever. She regained her 
strength slowly, but it brought her new beauty, 
and she grew more cheerful, and brighter than she 
had been before her sickness. She always welcomed 
the young minister’s visits gladly, and Mr. Wayne 





N—. She was to lodge with the deacon’s family, 





thought he read great encouragement in her manner. 





These two people had come to love each other very 
dearly, and both hoped that a happy future might be 
in store for them. 

Miss Blay had been in the village one year when 
Mr. Wayne determined to tell her of his love for her. 
He had studied her character earnestly and deeply, 
and he believed her to be a woman who would make 
a good wife. He knew that she was necessary to his 
happiness, and he resolved to make an honest effort 
to win her. 

Ruth at last gained a knowledge of his love for 
her, an ough she craved it with a yearning so 
strong and tender that it seemed to absorb her very 
soul, the knowledge made her sad and thoughtful. 
For several days a silent struggle went on in her 
mind, though only aclose observer could have de- 
tected this. When Mr. Wayne told her of his love, 
she listened to him earnestly and calmly. Then she 
put both her hands in his, and asked him if he would 
take her for his wife without knowing her past his- 
tory. He replied that he would, that he cared noth- 
ing for the past, he was looking to the present and 
thefuture. Then Ruth Blay, hiding her face on his 
breast, and speaking in low, suffering tones, told 
him the history of her past. It wasa very sad story, 
and one that pained the young minister to the heart. 
His eyes tilled with fears as he listened to her, and he 
passed his hand tenderly over the soft hair of the 
woman he loved. When she had finished, she raised 
her head, and meeting his glance fully and earnestly, 
said: ; 

“T have told you all, Edward; and now that you 
know it, do you still wish me to be your wife?” 

“Yes,” he said, simply, “and with God’s help you 
shall be, Ruth.” 

She burst into tears, and for a long time lay sob- 
bing softly on his breast; but they were the happies 
tears she had ever shed. : 

As they sat thus, the door of the little parlor was 
thrown open, and Deacon Stanhope staggered into 
the room. He was fearfully pale, and great drops of 
clammy sweat stood upon his knotted brow. Ruth 
rose to her feet in alarm, as she saw him. He sank 
into a chair, and gasped painfully for breath. 

“O Ruth! girl! God help you! God help us all!” 
he groaned. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, faintly. 

“*T have come to arrest you. I am a magistrate, 
and to-day there is no other officer of the law in the 
village. It is my duty to secure you.” 

“Upon what charge?” asked the minister, hastily. 

“The murder of her child, and the concealment of 
its birth,” was the fearful reply, and the stern deacon 
shook as with the ague. ¢ 

In an hour Ruth Blay lay in the village jail, charg- 
ed with the awful crime. ° 

Though the blow fell fearfully upon Mr, Wayne, 
he was not altogether unprepared for it. The story 
Ruth had told him had explained the mystery that 
hungover her. She was tweuty-five years old, and 
had been an orphan from her infancy. A year be- 
fore she came to N—— she was very poor, and her 
life wag a hard one. A young man of wealth and 
position had asked her to be his wife, and she had 
married him for a home, but without loving him. In 
a few months she found that he had deceived her; 
that she was not his lawful wife. She reproached 
him with this, and begged him to repair the wrong 
he had-done her, but he laughed at her. In her 
despair she fled trom him. She sought and obtained 
the school at ——,and during her stay there she 
found she was about to become a mother. She had 
no means of establishing the truth of her story, and 
she keptit quiet. By a mighty effort of strength, 
she had managed to conceal the birth, which took 


con had found her trying to reach his house. The 
child was born dead, and she had hidden the body 
where she believed it would never be found. This 
was her story, and believing it implicitly, the young 
winister had offered to let the past go by, and make 
her his wife. He believed her pure and stainless in 
the sight of God, and he cared n >t to be more exact- 
ing than his Maker. ¥ 

On the very day that Mr. Wayne set out to ask 
Ruth to be his wite, the discovery was made. One of 
the school-children, playing about.the room after 
school hours, discovered a ivose plank, and upon 
raising it, found underneath the skeleton of an in- 
fant. In its alarm, the child summoned a number of 
the villagers, and an examination of the skeleton was 
made. Wrapped around it was a handkerchief with 
the initials “R. B.” This, coupled with Ruth’s 
strange sickness, left no doubt that she was the moth- 
er of the child. Instantly those who had thought 
her so pure and good denounced her as a monster, 
and in all the village she had no friends but the min- 
ister and Deacon Stanhope. These two men believed 
her story. They readily excused her effurts to con- 
ceal the birth, and they believed what she had said— 
that the child was born dead, and that she had not 
killed it. 

Not so with the law. The statute-book made. such 
aconcealment of birth punishable with death, and 
the circumstances of the case went far to convict the 
poor girlof murder. Yet she was innocent of taking 
the life of her child, and had concealed its birth 
merely to save herself from suspicion, if not from 
shame, for she feared no one would believe’ her un- 
supported statement. 

The trial took place at Plymouth, and the court 
and jury were all strangers to Ruth Blay. They 
were stern men who decided her fate, and her simple 
statement weighed nothing against the crushing cir- 


place in the school-house on the afternoon the dea- [ 


h Aati 


d,nor ion to the mercy of the 
governor was maie, to lighten the blow. The hard 
Puritan law of “ life for life” must be carried out. 
Yet an effirt was wade by her friends to secure a 
pardon, or a change in her sentence; but without 
avail. The governor refused to save her. He be- 
lieved her guilty. 

Mr. Wayne and Deacon Stanhope never failed her. 
Her troubles only strengthened the love of these 
men. The former was both minister and lover, and 
the latter was to her all that a father could have 
been. She was very happy, and reposing on her in- 
nocence of heart, she did not fear death. When the 
sentence of the law was being executed Mr. Wayne 
stood by her side as the preparations were made, 
and then, unmindful of the crowd, who were awed 
by the strange scene, kissed the lips and brow, as he 
bade her farewell, As the drop fell, he sank down 
in a deathlike swoon. 

The body of Ruth Blay was given to her friends, 
and it was carried back reverently and tenderly to 
N—, and buried in the school grounds. No stone 
ever marked the place, but the minister put the iron 
fence around it. He died very young, and never 
while he lived did he fail to visit each day the grave 
where his heart lay buried. Deacon Stanhope sank 
rapidly,,and soon died. He had loved Ruth as 
though she had been his own daughter, and her 
tragic fate was his death-blow. 








A LIFE OF TORTURE. 

They bore a coffin from the Tuilleries a short time 
since. Are you not disposed to envy the life of a man 
whose home was that palace? He was a cousin of 
the French emperor. Would you not like to be the 
cousin of the French emperor? He was the first 
chamberlain and superintendent of the French thea- 
tres. Wouldn’t -you give the world to be present at 
all the ceremonies of the imperial court; to have the 
distribution of the tickets to them; and to be the 
mortal whose very sight wreathes in smiles the faces 
of the haughtiest stage beauties, and whose draughts 
on their hearts they dare not protest? Indeed you 
would! He had seventeen grand crosses of the high- 
est, selectest orders in Europe. Don’t youenvy him? 
Good reader, envy no man. I have seen many a 
spoiled child of fortune in his dressing-gown. I have 
never seen one I would have changed places with. 
Certainly Count Bacchicoci seemed dandled by for- 
tune as tenderly as she ever dandles any one, He 
was born in the gilded cradle, and he trod lifeon a 
carpet of roses; but he was the victim of disease, 
which tortured him with barbarous cruelty. It was 
one of. those nervous diseases beyond the reach of 
meical science. _He could not remain still, either in 
a chair or in a bed, without suffering the acutest 
pain. The nerves of motion were affected. He 
transacted bnsiness on foot; he dictated letters and 
lists of invitations as he paced his office. 

He listened to the performancd of operas in his 
latticed box, which had no seat in it, and was covered 
with a thick carpet, that he might walk during the 
whole performance. He saw ballets danced from the 
slips of the stage. Often he would take the dullest 
books issued from the press, have candles lighted in 
broad daylight, and read the stupid work until he 
caught its heaviness and was composed to sleep. 
Sometimes sleep would not come, even when so sum- 
moned; then he would walk until it did come; he 
would walk until so exhausted that the nerves were 
insensible to pain, and sleep would become necessary 
to life. On one occasion he walked without intermis- 
sion, for thirty-six hours, trying to subdue pain by 
fatigue. 

The soles of his feet were red, as if they had been 
boiled and blood had been forced through all their 
pores. The emperor gave him rooms adjoining one 
of the largest passages of the Tuilleries, and had it 
covered with thick Aubusson carpet, that the poor 
patient might enjoy his painful round with the least 
pain. He died of sheer exhaustion from want of 
sleep. Shortly before he died, he murmured, “ No- 
rine! Norine!” repeatedly. “ What was that? Do 
you want anything?” asked one of the persons pres- 
ent. ‘Don’t question me,” replied the fast dying 
man, + 
Norine was a little shop girl of Leghorn, his first 
love. She is now a wrinkled old shop-keeper of that 
city, and has quite a large family. The dying man, 
thongh he had lived in palaces amid the rank and 
beauty of Europe, was familiar with the prettiest 
women behind the footlights, thought of none of the 
pageantry and pomp of his career. They were vanity 
of vanities. All his last thoughts belonged to the 
bumble maiden whose eye had turned his glance, 
and whose lip had first breathed love into his ear. 
This was the oasis in life’s desert—the rest was all 
sand. 





THE LARGEST DESCRIBED SNAKE. 

Mr. Speke, in his work on the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile, thus describes the death of a 
snake of the boa species, shot by his travelling com- 
panion, Captain Grant: “I shuddered as I looked 
upon the effects of his tremendous dying strength. 
For yards around where he lay, grass, and bushes, 
and saplings, and in fact everything except the more 
fully grown trees, were cut clean off, as though they 
bad been trimmed with an immense scythe. The 
monster, when measured, was fifty-one feet two and 
ahalf inches in extreme léngth, while round the 
thickest portion of his body the girth was nearly 





cumstantial evidence opposed to her. She was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and, in spite of her youth and 





three feet; thus proving, I believe, to be the largest 
serpent that was ever authentically heard of.” 
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A SONG FOR THE WORKERS. 


Reward and success to the men who bless 
The world on their pathway thorny, 
Who scatter the seeds of useful deeds 
With hands embrowned and horny. 
Chivalrous and strong ‘gainst vice and wrong, 
Proud knights of the noble order, ‘ 
Their shields are bright with honor's light, 
And flowers their garments border. 


The glory gained in the battle stained 
With the blood of a fallen brother, 

Cannot heal the smart of the broken heart 
Of the orphan child and mother; 

While low in the dust forever rust 
The cannon, sword and sabre, 

Fresh garlands bring and crown him king, 
The peaceful champion Labor. 


The ranx and file of our gloriots isle, 
God send them peace and plenty ; 
Mav each coin they get by honest sweat 
Be multiplied by twenty. 
Industry weaves of amaranth leaves 
The chaplet their brows adorning, 
And they shall restore the grandeur of yore, 
And the joy of earth's early morning. 


A great soul ina peasant'’s form 
God oftentimes reveals, 

And hearts in rags may beat as warm 
As those a robe conceals. 

And O, remember, ye who give 
Employ to Labor's hands, 

That those by daily tvil who live, 
Have hearts as well as hands. 


All honor to the working band, 
Who England's power uphold; 

May History, with tiuthful hand, 
inscribe their deeds in gold. 

In spite of cares that well might damp 
The ardor of their plan, 

They in eternal marbl@stamp 
The dignity of man. 





“TRENTE-TROIS:” 
—oOR,— 


THE FEMALE SPY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ROUGE GAGNE.” 





“ OnzE—vingt—vingt-neuf-et trois—trente-deux, 
+ messieurs. Ah!—rouge gagne et couleur perd !” 

The nimble rakes gather in their harvest from-one 
side the table—it rains gold and silver, and bank- 
notes, and rouleaux on that division of the green 
cloth which is centered with a crimson diamond. 
The coup has been won and lost. The cards that 
have decided it are tossed into the ebony bowl in 
front of the dealer, and the e is made again. It 
is a still, sultry July night. The Lindenbad season 
is at its zenith, and the Salle de Jeux is crowded. 
They have flung wide open the long windows which 
give upon the asphalted terrace and the gardens, 
and through them the outer air comes, gratefully; 
bringing taint odors of the flowers with it. But the 
atmosphere within—heavy and close even in that 
lofty room—is but slightly relieved thereby. 

* Trente-siz—trente-deuz.” And again the red 
wins, and the bank reaps its harvest. There is yet 
another loser by that last coup, whom you must 
notice; for it is with her that this story is concerned. 
She is sitting beside that venerable-looking individual 
with the long white moustache, who, from his raised 
chair over against the officiating croupier, watches 
the players and the game, and pours the oil of his 
soothing tones on any troubled waters that may rise 
up round him. You can see her face well from this 
side of the table; tor her chin is resting on her gloved 
hand, and she is watching the result of the next 
round befure she stakes again. A fair face, delicate, 
and soft, and pure-looking as tinted alabaster, half- 
framed in the silken masses of pale-golden hair which 
escape disordered from under her hat. Those large, 
blue, infantine eyes of hers give it a charmingly 
childish look—as najfand innocent an air as though 
Madame la Comtesse de VoraZof were not, among 
other things, the most thorough-paced, unscrupu- 
lous, inveterate little gambler to be found at any 
fashionable “hell” in Europe. That look’ and air 


table, and which you will never dream could with- 


This fatal fondness for high play grows on one, you 
know; and the Vorazof isn’t one to deny herself the 


consort perfectly with the frail-seeming, mignnone 
form you will see presently when she leaves the 


stand the constant wear and tear of the keen excite- 
ment which day by day she finds more nécessary. 


Fanchette, the Vorazof’s cameriste, who missed the 

opal necklace from its ecrin one night, and the dis- 

creet German Jew banker, who consented to ad- 

vance the twenty thousand francs or so madame 

temporarily required on its ample security. But the 

cameriste had the virtues, if she had the vices of her 

order, and was true as steel to her mistress here, as 

she had been on a dozen other occasions; and Herr 

Dornberg was only too happy to be of service to 

Mad la Comt , and locked up the transaction 

in his bosom, with others of a similar character, as 

closely as he locked up the jewels in his strong box. 

On the whole the Vorazof had felt prety safe. A 

run of luck might make all right again, and enable 

her to get back her opals before ce monatre (it was 

her playful way to call her husband by some petit- 

nom of this kind) should ask her why she never wore 

them. And by-and-by the run -of luck had come. 

She won every coup for awhile. She felt as if she 

were going to break the bank. Six times the sum 

she wanted for Herr Dornberg was stuffed into her 
note-book one night wheu she left the table on the 

play closing. She would get back her necklace next 
day, was ber thought us she fell asleep. Unfortunate- 
‘ly that wise resolution was never carried into prac- 
tice. The next day and the next, and the day after, 

found madame still at her fascinating little game, 
tighting desperately against changed luck and mock- 
ing fortune, winning now and then, but 1 sing near- 
ly every big coup; till we see her, to-night, gather- 
ing herself together for one more effort, nerved to 
something like desperation by the recollection of cer- 
tain i expressi ce cher Feodor made use 
of in a little tete-a-tete conjugal she had to endure 
this morning. Vorazot’s temper, bad at its best, had 
been unusually disagreeable. His hurt,which tortur- 
ed him horribly at times, might have been the cause; 
and his wite as she smoothed his pillows, and lavished 
all son ts of carerses and chatteries upon the invalid, 
fondly hoped it was. But she had a good wany sins 
to answer for besides those little peccadilloes of the 
gaming-table, and as she thought of them, she trem- 
bled. Like all who belonged to Monsieur le Comte, 
she had good cause todread his anger—always fierce 
and brutal as a wild beast’s; and he had been more 
than angry, he had been furious. What was worst 
of all, his wife fancied she could detect signs of new- 
ly-awakened jealousy and suspicion in his fury, 
which very much alarmed her. Whether he had 
ground for either, the Vorazof doubtless knew best ; 
but when he mentioned the name of her last caprice, 
Viadimir de Laginski, she had found it, notwith- 
standing all her practice, difficult to school her voice 
and her face to the proper expression ot wondering 
indifference. Then, too, fhe questions she had been 
dreading of late—the questions about the opal neck- 
lace, his gift—had been asked at last. She had laugh- 
ed her silvery little laugh, called the by no means 
reassured Feodor half-a-dozen playfully-opprobrious 
names, and d Mad iselle Fanchette. 
Who declared that she bad taken the necklace her- 
self for some trifling repair to Dotezio’s, without 
troubling madame in the matter. It would be fin- 
ished, Mademoiselle Fanchette thought, in a day or 
two; sooner, of course, if Madame la Comtesse should 
wish to wear it. 
“In that case, chere amie,” Vorazof had said, when 
the pearl of camerisics had retired—‘‘in that case, 
you had better wear it at the De Rohan’s ball to- 
morrow night. Tu me comprends—n’est ce pas?” 
he added, with a malevolent grin. His wife shud- 
dered inwardly. She had been warned, and she 
knew it. To disobey would be impossible after that. 
So she promised, in as careless a tone as she could 
command; and by-and-by, left ce paurre Feodor to 
smoke himself to.sleep with cigareties au the, or find 
amusement and excitement in one of the pile of yel- 
low-covered, strong-flavored novels at his elbow. 
“ Vite! Fanchette—ce chapeau, ce voile!” the Vor- 
azof said, in an altered, sharpened voice, as she came 
swiftly into her room two minutes later. Mademoi 
selle Fanchette handed her mistress the disguise—for 
disguise to all intents and purposes it was- she 
wanted, and the comtesse went away straight to 
Herr Dornberg’s. Whatever might be the cost, she 
must have that opal necklace to wear to-morrow 
night at the De Roban’s ball. The money she had 
with her woukl at least purchase her that much. 
Dornberg might take it again afterwards. He could 














thought, especially as she was prepared to pay for it. 


she needed them next day. 


entered the gloomy little bureau-de-change. 


scarcely refuse her this little arrangement, she | it. 


And even if he did refuse, one lucky coup might 
enable her to make the opals her own again before 


Herr Dornberg’s polite commis received her as she 
He 











gratification even of # caprice, no matter whoor what 
has to pay its cost. She has indulged her passion tor 
. the.gros jeu more freely than ever of late, though the 
cards have gone heavily against her; for she is of the 
number of those who hold that the pleasure next to 
that of winning, is that of losing. She has, at any 
rate, experienced the latteramply. It is just as well, 
I fancy, that ce cher Feodor, as she calls the amiable 
barbarian, her husband, managed to come to grief 
about this time in one of his morning rides in the 
forest. His horse let him down rather heavily, and 
crushed his leg in the fall; so that Monsieur le 
Comte was a close prisoner on his sofa, and except at 
stated hours, when ce gros ours chose to have ber in 
his den to listen to his growls, or to read him to sleep, 
the Vorazof was pretty well mistress of her time. 
Moreover, monsieur was in blissful ignorance of the 
unpleasant amount of madame’s losses on the green 
cloth, and the straits to which those losses had re- 


feared the Herr was absent from Lindenbad at the 
moment—would madame take the trouble to sit 
down while he went to inquire? Madame did take 
that trouble, from absvlute necessity; for her limbs 
trembled at this unlooked-for intelligence. Dorn- 
berg away! What was she to do? for it was impos- 
sible to confide a delicate negotiation like the present 
toa third party. She shuddered as she thought of ce 
cher Feodor’s hints just now; at the notion that her 
little affair had been confided to athird party already. 
Was this a trap—this order to show herself in that 
fatal necklace—which the monster bad laid for her? 
And if it was, how much did he know ?—what would 
he do? 

The Vorazof shuddered again as she thought of all 
he might do. She went in personal fear of that liege 


but she loved his wealth, and the place and rank and 





lord of hers, and hated him desperately in her heart; 


means of bien-etre and enjoyment he gave her as bis 


events, that it would be horrible to lose all this. Be- 
sides, she was beginning to grow tired even of Viali- 
mir Laginski’s beaux yeux noirs—she had thought 
them and him adorable a month ago—and it would r 
be hard indeed to have to pay so heavy a price as ut- 
ter ruin for a caprice which was ceasing to be amus- 
ing, and of which consequently she was quite ready 
to repent. No; she would get back those opals— 
pierres de malheur that they were!—and be very cau- 
tious with Vladimir for the future, till she could safe- 
ly break off their /iaison. It was true he was divine- 
ly handsome, and desperately in love; and he wouia 
think her cold, and cruel, and false. Bah! what right 
had he to believe this sort of thing was to last tor- 
ever?—il s en'tirerait comme il pourrait! 

In the middle of the Vorazof s reflections and reso- 
lutions, the pelite commis of Herr Dornberg cance 
back, desole to inform madame that Herr Dornberg 
would be absent on particular business till to-mor- 
row. lf madame’s affair was urgent, would she 
confide it to him (the polite commis}? No? As 
madame pleased, then. Herr Dornberg would be at 
madame’s orders in the morning. An'l the polite 
commis bowed his visitor out of the bureau. 

If that engaging commis spoke the truth, Herr 
Dornberg must have hai a double; for, while the 
Voraz of was sitting in his gloomy little den, two men, 
one the double in question, were watching her 
throuzh the dirty little square of glass let into the 
door which divided the bureau proper from an inner 
chamber. Moreover, it was in precisely the Teutonic- 
French accent of the Herr himself that his double 
replied to his companion’s questions. The latter, a 
thin, close-shaven, vulpine-faced indivic.., hal re- 
garded madame with great interest; as one, in- 
deed, desirous of photographing her face per- 
fectly on his memory. ‘ Ainsi—c‘est bien elle?” 
he asked. Whereto the Herr’s double—or the Herr 
himself—had replied, * Mais, zertaidement Monsi 


The cards are dealt, madame’s eyes following them 

keenly, and Monsieur Glitetein’s too. He has a 
crumpled piece of paper in his hand, and twists it 
carelessly between hig fingers. His vulpine physiog- 
nomy becomes more vulpine than ever as he cranes 
over the table to watch the fate of the Vorazof’s last 
stake. Will the quick fingers never finish the deal? A 
dozen cards have been told off for the noire ere the 
low, monotonous voice—so clear and telling in that 
eager hush—prociaims “ Trente-trois !” The Vorazof 
breathes more freely. She is almost sure to win now 
—it is almost certain there will be a higher total 
fur the red. Monsieur Glitstein seems more inter- 
ested than éver. He smiled a strange smile when he 
heard that 7'rente-trois pronounced, “ T'rente-trois !” 
he muttered, twisting that scrap of paper still in his. 
uneasy fingers—‘ C est drole, tout dememeca!”’ The 
cards are being played for the red now. The backers 
of that hitherto lucky color begin to think the run in 
their favor is ended, and watch the result with fore- 
bodings of evil. They haven’t long to wait. The 
croupier turns the first card. “ Dir!” and then, in 
quick succession, Vingt-vingt-neuf et trois! Trente- 
deux, Messieurs! Rouge gagne et couleur!’ The 
Vorazof has lost her fourteen thousand francs by just 
one point! 
Monsieur Glitstein, watching her as, a trifle paler, 
but otherwise with her face in perfect command, the 
comtesse rises from the table—Monsieur Glitstein is 
so far forgetful of decency as actually to chuckle. 
“Allons!” he mutters, apparently to the piece of 
twisted paper he is rabbing his hairless upper lip 
gently with, ‘‘Allons! elle est bien a moi mainten- 
ant! ou peut frapper les trois, coups et commencer la 
petite comedie!” As the Vorazot made her way on to 
the terrace, Monsieur Glitstein summoned one of the 
watchful luckeys of the establissement to his side by 
a wotion of bis head. 





Glitstein, z’ed elle!” “ Bon!” responded Monsieur 
Glitstein, ““ Et vous avez toujours lecrin?” * Bar- 
pleu!” ‘Alors, vous le porterez chez moi ce soir, a 
dix heures. Novls la tenons enfin, et j en aurai besoin. 
Au revoir, Monsieur Dornderg !” 

And then Mpnsieur Glitstein went away to his lit- 
tleattairs, humming a chanson a boire quite pleasantly. 
He didn't seem to have much to do either. He 
lounged through the sunny Linden-Strasse, inspect- 
ing the shop-windows, like the veriest badaud— 
glanced carelessly at the Fremden-Tiste posted up 
here and there, and, finally, lit a cigar, and strolled 
into the gardens of the Kurhaus, smoking tranquilly. 
A very close watcher, though, of Monsieur Glitstein, 
might have fancied that between that amiable per- 
sonage and one or two other loungers whom he met 
on his way, there existed a slight affinity. An af- 
tinity, not indeed openly manifested on either side, 
but betrayed, to the close observer aforesaid at least, 
by an interchange of almost imperceptible signs. 
And so he might have perhaps concluded that, mere 
idler as he seemed, Monsieur Glitstein had his work 
to do in Lindenbad, and was doing it. 

The Vorazot had her work to do, too. After that 
unsuccessful visit to Herr Dornberg, Madame la 
Comtesse did not know what to think of her position. 
Was she betrayed or not? Utterly unscrupulous her- 
self, she trusted no one; and it seemed possible—nay, 
probable. How else to account fur her liege lord’s 
looks and words just now, unless by the suppsiticn 
that something—a whisper, the least hint would be 
sufficient—bad reached his ears about the little game 
she was playing, not alone on the green cloth, but 
with Vladimir Laginski besides? If this was so, the 
more imperative the necessity to lull his suspicions 
by the production of the necklace. Yes, she must 
have it by to-morrow at latest. But how? She had 
barely half the sum necessary to redeem it in her 
possession; and she dared not at present further 
diminish the contents of her jewel-case. Bah! she 
thought, why should she? The cards might befriend 
her, and make all right yet. 


at the Trente-et- Quarafte table to-night. The cards 
have betriended her pretty well, until that last coup. 
She lost heavily there, and she da not playing this 
round. Sheis wrong. Had she doubled her stake 
on the noire, as she felt inclined to do in ber reck- 
lessness, she would have regained all that she has 
lost to-day, fur a brief space the red gets the wurst of 
Still’ she holds back, with a timidity utterly for- 
eign to her usual style of play. So much more than 
mere notes or rouleaux depends on the turn of a 
card now, that she feels nervous. Monsieur Glit- 
stein standing opposite, behind the croupier, watches 
her curiously. He bas fount time, it seems, to put 
in appearance at the tables, and wins or loses a 
napoleon or two occasionally like any other bystand- 
er. But bis eyes never wander far from the Vorazof, 
and he smiles sufily to himself as he sees ber sudden- 
ly push a little ball of notes on to noire. The presid- 
ing croupier unrolls the bail, and verifies the amount. 

 Tly en a quatorze mille, madame,” whispers the 
Official, across the table—“‘ Le maximum des enjeur 
est de douze mille—veuillez done retirer deur mille 
JSrancs.” 

She shakes her heal impatiently. Sbe wishes t« 
end this suspense at once, and bas staked her all. 
If she lores, what are two thousand francs? If she 
wins, she has won enough for ber purpose, 

** Mais non!” she answers, half angrily, “je jou le 
tout on rien!” 

There is a second’s consultation of the placid visage 


Vorazof; and then: 





duced her. No one knew :hat except Mademoiselle 


L 





wife, too well not to feel, at this moment, at all 


And 80, you see. it comes to pass that we find beg) cluster round its walls, and hide the frame-work of 


of the watcher of the game enthroned beside the 


“ Cest bien, madame!” pronounces the croupier, 


* Remettez cela a madame,” he said, giving him a 
crumpled and twisted scrap of paper, and indicating 
the Vorazof with a glance. ‘‘ Hille vient de le laisser 
tomber !”” 

Monsieur Glitstein, the light falling fall om his fox's 
face, stood and saw his request duly executed. Saw 
the Voraz»f open the paper mechanically, and glance 
carelessly at its contents. Tben he saw her turn 
deadly pale and look uneasily about her, till her eyes, 
ashe had menant they should do, rested upon him. 
Whereupon Monsieur Glitstein saluted madame po- 
litely, and turning on his heel, disappeared in the 
crowd. The comtesse leaned, balf-fainting, against 
the frame of the open window. Yet there was noth- 
ing very appalling, in the wording, at all events, of 
the communication which eccentric Monsieur Glit- 
stein hal chosen this way of. making to her. Look 
over her shoulder, and read fur yourself. Merely 
this: 

“Au numero trente-trois. On vous attendra ce soir 
aonze heures a lextremite de U Allee Verte, dans le 
Pavillon de Flore.—Le Numero Treize.” 


CHAPTER IT. 
“LE PAVILLON DE FLORE.” 


THE Allee Verte at Lindenbad, as I dare say you 
know, runs parallel with the Terrace of the Kurhaus 
on the other side of the gardens. It is the usual 
evening promenade of sojourners in ‘‘ The Happy 
Valley,” who congregate round the Pavillon de Flure, 
atits upper end, while the Director’s band discourses 
eloquent music from a neighboring kiosque. The 
Pavillon de Flore is a rose-trellised structure, amply 
provided with luxurious rustic chairs and lounges, 
whereon recline, during the noon-tide heat, after 
their second visit to the popular Weissenbrunnen, or 
in the cool of the summer evening, after duly swal- 
lowing their last tumbler of chalybeate, the invalids 
or hypochondriacs who come to Lindenbad to “ make 
their cure.” It is the prettiest out-dloor resort in the 
whole Bad—this bijou Pavillon. The rosesclimb and 


iis three windows, and drop their odorous leaves at 
every breeze upon the mosaic of its polished floor. It 
is the hobby of the head gardener of the establisse- 
ment, and is cared for accordingly. And some of us, 
who have passed golden hours, I wot, with Amaryllis, 
in its grateful nglf-light, on sammer nights gone by, 
when, safe for us, it was deserted, feel a «debt of 
gratitude to that worthy man for his labor and his 
care. 

It is nearly eleven by the clock, on the evening 
when this story opens. The Allee Verte bas been 
utterly deserted this last hour. Across the gardens 
you see the lights in the Salle de Jeux, and upon the 
Terrace, where the smokers are lingering over their 
coffee-cup or dominoes—the feeble pastime is indulg- 
edin even here—in the midst of the gros jeu—by its 
votaries as unremittingly as ‘n the boulevard cafes at 
home—you hear the faint sound of voices—perhaps 
catch the dying fall of one of Strauss's valses in the 








and I are standing just now, and through the whole 
length of the broad Allee, all is quiet. 

Over the blue hills behind us the moon is rising 
awittly into the cloudless sky. Her sheen tights up 
the valley, and the river, and the dark woods on the 


in front of us, throagh the close-woven brancles that 


the rose-grown doorway. 
Ani yet neither of us have heard the footsteps of the 
man who emerges from the shadow close besi:le ux, 





* Comme vous voudrez. *Tout va a la masse !” 


and who, after one quick glance round him, glides as 
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bal!-room ; but, by the Pavillon de Flore, where you | 


other side—lights up the smooth, trim-gravelled walk | , 


meet above, with patches of golden light - cleaves a | 
bright path for itself as it pours through the open | 
window of the Pavillon, across the tesselated floor to 
All is still and tranquil. | 4 
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‘s | quickly into the shelter of the 
vw have eaten of fern-seed, you kno 
mY | need not fear to disturb him. 1 
| Stand beside him. Our acquaint 
-| Monsieur Glitstein, Cool, calm 
‘| long, dark cloak and a slouch ha’ 
| were dressed for the “ First Con: 
pontine melo-drama. He drop: 
chair well in the shadow, and fin‘ 
smoking, tranquilly. He appear 
no doubt whatever that the Vor. 
appointment he has fixed for hx 
as one having authority to con 
Comotesse’s attendance. And he 
deed, over her—authority she dare 
less dety. He is her master; an! 
’ had read what was scrawled upon t' 
of paper which we bave seen the 
her in the Salle de Jeux, she kne 
“Certainly she will come,” soli! 
Glitstein, between the puffs of his 
French tongue, which, in apite of 
lation, seems his natural or favorit. 
“Certainly she will come. She k 
blesse as she ix, than to disobey on 
to arrange vur little affair. She 
poings lies—that little comtesse- 
tesee !"—he observed, ina sneering | 
would not take himeelf vut of harm’ 
got the alarm, without seeing his 
| more, poor devil! And he shill ser 
at the ball to-morrow night. TI 
made then. And the papers? A 
they hard to come by those infern 
trace in his despatch box, in his ba, 
no, not after triple search! And t' 
la-bas, they say, is positive. He ha 
session which will send him and a « 
Jarceurs-la to Siberia for lfe—list: 
ters. Ou diable les a-t-il fourres? 
him, perhaps? Bon! But twice a' 
fellows, light-fingered as they ar 
them. And to arrest my man wi' 
and so leave myself without a c!: 
would spo the whole affair, Bes‘: 
tions are plain. They, la bas, say t- 
| arrest the suspected Laginski, when, .' ‘ 
| you can lay your hands on certain 7 
possessioun—and only then.’ Bon! | 
for certain that they are in his por 
how to know if he carries them . 
must do? Aha! I have my little». 
were too clumsy, Besides, it is imp: 
aman, without his knowledge, us th: - 
could a rvom or @ despatch-bux! | 
impossible! But, tor a woman, the » 
to distraction, and would never dreav 
Cest plus fucile—ca! And that + 
found her! Better still, she is one ot - 
Trente- Trois will obey implicitly t 
Numero Treize—she must! Thou, 
droll if she even hesitated when +' 
And Monsieur Glitstein opens a shagre 
from under his cloak, and, stretching * 
into the moonlight, pleases Lis eye w: - 
glimmer yf # superb opal necklace. 
“A heavy price to pay!” he murm:: 
case with a vovetous sigh. “But the: - 
best, I suppose. The coup must not '- 
ali, there must be no disturbance. §' 
a# little tor him, perhaps, if she were - 
1 hold these, and ce cher Vorazof lo. 
and suspicivus, she will not dare. Nu 
and through her, | reach him!” 
A step as light as bis own outside th. 
not so light as w deceive his practised 
ment of» woman's drevs, a “shadow 
head to toot” crossing the bright yp 
moonlight—and the Vorazof enters 
Monsieur Glitetein throws away the 
cigar, and rises to receive ber. The 
overspread her face when she read | 
just now, rests on it still, save where, 
burns a crimson spot, sure sign, to th: - 
the comtesse best, that she is waxing 
Her breath comes in quick, short gasps. 
speed at which she had come hal « 
The large blue eyes, naifs and infant: 
now, seem to have contracted, and #; 
strange and sombre fire. Over her :: 
she had been dining at the Kussian 
and was singing a ringing chansonette | 
circle of admirers twenty minute 
ng @ long, loose domino, and unde: 
hands are clasped tightly on her bow 
into the chair Monsieur Glitstein polite 
and the silence is broken only by her bh: 
ing—like that of some hunted animal. 
Till Monsieur Glitstein rewarks, with 
ant swile,* C'est bien, madame! Onn’ 
And just then, indeed, the horologe ot 
struck eleven. 
“When youate sufficiently recover 
you please. proceed to busfness.” 
She broke in here. “Who are yo 
you want? Why have you brought me 
“* Because,” be replied, stil) suiling ev!’ 
her fury was sumething be thorongb); 
and enjoyed, “ because 1, Numero Treiz. 
of you, Numero Trente-Trois. That ist 
all these questions. 1 have need of you 
you; and you have come. Again, mada 











She ground her little teeth in dur 
pressed ber hands tightly on ber b. som. 
lL * You do not question my authority—y 
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dealt, madame’s eyes following them 
nsieur Glitetein’s too. He has a 
of paper in his hand, and twists it 
‘-en hig fingers. His vulpine physiog- 
nore vulpine than ever as he cranes 
) watch the fate of the Vorazof’s last 
juick fingers never finish the deal? A 
-e been told off for the noire ere the 
1s voice—so clear and telling in that 
ociaims “ Trente-trois ”’? The Vorazof 
ceely. She is almost sure to win now 
-ertain there will be a higher total 
msieur Glitstein seems more inter- 
He smiled a strange smile when he 
:te-trois pronounced, ** Trente-trois !” 
visting that scrap of paper still in his. 
-* C'est drole, tout dememe ca!” The 
- played for the red now. 
lucky color begin to think the run in 
ded, and watch the result with fore- 
They haven’t long to wait. The 
“ Dix!” and then, in 
1, Vingt -vingt-neuf et trois! Trente- 
Rouge gagne et couleur!” 
+ her fourteen thousand francs by just 











‘+stein, watching Ker as, a trifle paler, 
vith her face in perfect command, the 
from the table—Monsieur Glitstein is 
1 of decency as actually to chuckle. 
‘nutters, apparently to the piece of 
he is rubbing his hairless upper lip 

elle est bien a moi mainten- 

pper les trois, coups et commencer la 
As the Vorazof made her way on to 

’ nsiear Glitstein summoned one of the 

ys of the establissement to his side by 





laa madame,” he said, giving him a 
twisted scrap of paper, and indicating 
th a glance. ‘‘ Elle vient de le laisser 


’ “tgtein, the light falling full on his fox’s 
saw his request duly executed. Saw 
n the paper mechanically, and glance 
Tuen he saw her turn 
1 look uneasily about her, till her eyes, 
t they should do, rested upon him. 








ning on his heel, disappeared in the 
ymtesse leaned, balf-fainting, against 
Yet there was noth- 
‘ling, in the wording, at all events, of 
ition which eccentric Monsieur Glit- 
mn this way of, making to her. Look 
\lder, and read fur yourself. Merely 





On vous attendra ce soir 
t Uextremite de U' Allee Verte, dans le 
re.—Le Numero Treize.” 
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The Allee Verte has been 

Across the gardens 
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quickly into the shelter of the Pavillon. We, wi 
have eaten of fern-seed, you know, and are invisibl 
need not fear to disturb him. Let us enter, tuo, at 


Monsieur Glitstein. Cool, calm, and fox-like; in 


pontine melo-drama. He drops noiselessly into 
chair well in the shadow, and finishes the cigar he 


deed, over her—authority she dare not question, sti 
had read what was scrawled upon that twisted scra 


her in the Salle de Jeux, she knew it perfectly wel 


to arrange vur little affair. 


tesse !"—he observed, in a sneering parenthesis. ** H 
would not take himself vut of harm’s way, even if h 


made then. 


la-bas, they say, is positive. 


ters. Ou diable les a-t-il fourres? Has them abou 


and so leave myself without a clue to find them 


tions are plain. 
possession—and only then.’ Bon! 


must do? Aha! I have my little plan. 
were tooclumsy. B » it is i 


303, thi, 
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could a rvom or a despatch-bux! Yes, tur a man. 


Numero Treize—she must! 
droll if she even hesitated when she sees these!’ 


glimmer gf a superb opal necklace. 
case with a covetous sigh. 


all, there must be no disturbance. 


anid through her, | reach him!” 


im: 


into the chair Monsieur Glitstein politely hands her, 
and the silence is broken only by her hurried breath- 
ing—like that of some hunted animal. 

Till Monsieur Glitstein rewarks, with his unpleas- 
ant smile, * C'est bien, madame! Onn’est plus ezact !” 
And just then, indeed, the horologe of the Kurhaus 
struck eleven. 


you please. 1 to busfness.” 

She broke in here. ‘*Who are you? What do 
you want? Why have you brought me here?” 

‘* Because,” he replied, still smiling evilly, as though 
her fury was sumething be thorougbly appreciated 
and enjoyed, “‘ because 1, Numero Treize, have need 
of you, Numero Trente- Trois. That is the answer to 
all these questions. i have need of you. I summon 
you; and you have come. Again, madame, it is very 
well!” 

She ground her little teeth in dumb rage, and 
pressed her hands tightly on her bssom. He wenton. 
“You do not question my authority—your presence 





stand beside him. Our acquaintance of just now-- 


long, dark cleak and a slouch hat, though, as if he 
were dressed fur the “‘ First Conspirator” in a trans 


smoking, tranquilly. He appears, you see, to have 
no doubt whatever that the Vorazof will keep the 
appointment he has fixed for her—gxed, certainly, 
as one having authority to command Madame la 
Cortesse’s attendance. And he has authority, in- 


less defy. He is her master; and the moment she 
of paper which we have seen the Kurhaus valet give 


“Certainly she will come,” soliluquizes Mousieur 
Glitstein, between the puffs of his cigar, and iu the 
French tongue, which, in spite of his German appel- 
lation, seems his natural or tavorite vehicle of speech, 
“Certainly she will come. She knows better, diu- 
blesse as she is, than to disobey one of us And then 
She has him—pieds et 
poings lies—that little comtesse—car elle est com- 


got the alarm, withont seeing his chere amie once 
more, poor devil! And he shill see her ouce more, 
at the ball to-morrow night. The coup must be 
And the papers? Ah! sacredie'—are 
they hard tocome by those infernal papers! Nota 
trace in his despatch box, in his baggage, in his room 
no, not atter triple search! And their information, 
He has that in his pos- 
session which will send him and a dozen more of ces 

Jarceurs-la to Siberia for life—lists, documents, let- 


him, perhaps? Bon! But twice already have my 
fellows, light-fingered as they are, failed to find 
them. And to arrest my man without the papers, 


would spo! the whole aftair. Besides, my instruc- 
They, la-bas, say to me, ‘You will 
arrest the suspected Laginski, when, at the same time, 
you can lay your hands on certain papers now in his 
But how to know 
for certain that they are in his possession? that is, 
how to know if he carries them about him, as he 
My telluws 
to search 
@ man, without his knuwledge, us thoroughly as one 


impossible! But, tor a woman, the woman one loves 
to distraction, and would never dream of suspecting? 
Cest plus fucile—ca! And that woman—I have 
found her! Better still, she is one of us! Le Numero 
Trente-Trois will obey implicitly the orders of Le 
t Though it would be 


And Monsieur Glitstein opens a shagreen case he takes 
from under bis cloak, and, stretching his hand forth 
into the moonlight, pleases his eye with the flash and 


“A heavy price to pay!” he murmurs, closing the 
“* But they, /a-bas, know 
best, I suppose. The coup must not fail, and, above 
She might risk 
a little tor him, perhaps, if she were tree; but while 
I hold these, and ce cher Vorazof looks threatening. 
and suspicious, she will not dare. No. She is mine; 


A step as light as his own outside the Pavillon, but 
not so light as to deceive his practised ear, the /frole- 
ment ot'a woman's dress, a “shadow cloaked trom 
head to toot” crossing the bright pathway of the 
moonlight—and tie Vorazof enters on the scene. 
Monsieur Glitstein throws away the tag-end of his 
cigar, and rises to receive her. The pallor which 
overspread her face when she read his bi/let-douzx, 
just now, rests on it still, save where, on either cheek, 
burns a crimson spot, sure sign, to those who know 
the comtesse best, that she is waxing “ dangerous.” 
Her breath comes in quick, short gasps, as though the 
speed ut which she had come had distressed her. 
The large blue eyes, naj/s and infantine no longer 
now, seem to have contracted, and sparkle with a 
strange and sombre fire. Over her dinnuer-dress— 
she had been dining at the Kussian ambassador’s, 
and was singing a ringing chansonette to an applaud- 
circle of admirers twenty minutes ugo—she has 
ng @ long, loose domino, and underneath it, her 
hands are clasped tightly on her bosom. She falls 


‘“*When you are sufficiently recovered, we will, if 
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short for what we have to do. 


tended with unpleasant results to yourself!” 
a 


a 
is 


when she said: 
“‘ Miserable! Tu oses me parler de la sorte?” 
“Parbleu!” he answered. “I, Stanilas Glitstein, 
sous-chef in the Secret Bureau, to you, Comtesse 
Irma de Vorazof—employee, shall I say—of the same? 
Yes, Ido dare. Why not?” 
She fell back into her chair, cowed, as though he 
had struck her. He went on, in a sharp, changed 
tone: 
‘Enough of folly like this. You are bere to listen 
and obey. Yon will listen, and when you have lis- 
tened, if you are wise, you will obey. In the first 
place. they are not xatistied with you, da-bas. Your 
reports have been irregular, unsatisfactory, of late, 
and, what is worse, incorrect. Thechief has already 
half decided on suppressing your salary as a secret 
agent, and appointing another in your room. , You 
have, however, a chance of reinstating yourself in 
bis good opinios. Let me recommend you to avail 
yourself of that chance. But you must do soat unce, 
and thoroughly. You understand?” 
* Go on!” she said, fn a voice none who had heard 
her speak balf an hour before would have recognized, 
so hoarse and harsh had it become. 
And Monsieur Glitstein, still keeping bis eye upon 
her, as she cowered in her seat befure him, went on. 
** it is necessary, then, that you should know that 
there is now in Lindenbad a person who has seriously 
compromised himself with the authorities, /a-bus. 
This person, torgetful of all he owes to the clemency 
of the imperial government, bas been ungrateful and 
imprudent enough to organize a rash and hopeless 
plot against it. This plot has been discovered ; its 
leader has become, for the second time, amenable to 
the laws he has daringly outraged. The proofs of 
his own guilt, and of the complicity of certain of his 
ill-advised compatriots in the conspiracy, are, it is 
known, at this tin his p Hitherto, 
all attempts to discover them have tailed. It is sup- 
posed, theretor8, that he carries them constantly 
about his person; and if s>, they are contained in « 
case or bag formed of small steel links which he 
would probably wear suspended by a chain round 
his neck. 
‘* May I hope I have succeeded in awakening mad- 
ame’s interest in my story? Monsieur Glitstein 
broke off his narrative here to inquire, in his soft, 
pateline voice, once more, 
“Go on!” she said, again, in those strangely hoarse 
tones still. 
“*Madame is anxious to hear the denouement, 
then?” Monsi Glitstei i, with his un- 
pleasant grin. “It is only natural. I hasten tocon- 
tinue. Once assured that what I bave mentioned is 
the care, namely, that thix steel case or bag is worn 
by the individual in question, it becomes my duty to 
arrest that individual. But hitherto I have, I con- 
fess, been unable so to assure myself without a too 
great risk of awakening my man’s suspicions, and so 
ruining the coup. ‘The arrest of the leader, without 
obtaining the proots of the guilty complicity of his 
subordinates, would be futile. More—it wouid, in 
the present state of things at Warsaw, be highly in- 
expedient, and even dangerous.” 
She hai started, slightly, when he spoke of War- 
saw, but his lynx-eyes had marked it. 
**Madame divines now,” he went on, “if she has 
not done so before, who the leader of this conspiracy 
is? If she does not, there is no reason why I should 
conceal his name. It is Viadimir Lagiuski.” 
*Viadimir!” she muttered, under her breath. 
“ And you mean that I—” 3 
“Madame dves me the honor to comprehend a 
demi mot, I see!” he sneered. “She doubtless 
guesses correctly why 1 have need of her invaluable 
assistance in this matter. 1 have said that it is im- 
possible for me, without risking an ignonunivus fail- 
ure, to assure myself that the all-important doc- 
uments are where { suspect them tv be. Madame 
doubtless foresecs that 1 am going to ask her to give 
me that assurance.” 
She laughed a short, harsh Jaugh. 
“*1?” she said; “and how can /—” 
“That I will explain to madame.” 
“And if I refuse?” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, rising, and, tor the second time in their in- 
terview, contronting him with baleful eyes. Mon- 
sieur Glitstein, ever calm and watchful, noticed how, 
under her domino, her right hand was hidden in ber 
breast; noticed the murderous look that had been 
growing deeper and deeper under each taunt he had 
tlung at her, on her face, as she stood befure him in 
the moonlight, and paused a second, in his turn, be- 
fore he answered : 
“Madame will not refuse! 
cannot entorce.” 
* Ab! nous verrons!” 
“It will be as [say. I have authority—the high- 
est—for what Ido. RecoJlect, you are oneof us; and 
I, Numero Treize, can command the services of any 
subordinate. Madame la Comtesse de Vorazof may 
find that disagreeable; but Le Numero Trente- Trois 
in the register of the Secret Bureau will ovey me, if 
she is wise. Voyons!” he went on. “Enough of 
melo-drama. Lt us speak reason. What | require 
is simply this. There isa masked ball at Madame 
de Rohan’s to-morrow night. You will be present at 
this ball, if only to show scandal-mongers there is no 
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I require nothing I 





here proves that. So much the better. Time is 


And, pardon me if I 
seem to threaten, disobedience would have been at- 


She rose suddenly and faced him, in the moonlight. 
The dangerous gleam in her eyes struck Monsieur 
Glitstein forcibly; but he laughed his coid, low laugh, 


her in no doubt as to what she might expect if she 
refused, she felt resistance would be madness—she 
must obey. But Monsieur Glitstein had one argu- 
ment more. 


incurred from our chief. .I have authority to inform 


**Dornberg!” she muttered, involuntarily. 

“Perfectly right!” said Monsieur Glitstein. 
was he who was my informant. 
cela se peut! Dornberg is une of us, too.” 


word this man spoke. Monsieur Glitstein went on. 


for a valse. 
sieur de Laginski the fifth valse upon her ball-card, 


forget, will be a new valse of Strauss’s, called the 
‘Liebeskranz’—a charming title, is it not? The 
valse ended, madame will take M. de Laginski’s ft 


the open window nearest the doorway looking on to 
the garden. But as she passes the doorway, madame 
will not fail to notice a masked personage whu will 
wear a crimsvumcross on the lett sleeve of his domino. 
To this inéividual madame will say, in such a tone as 
to be unheard by M. de Layinski, of course, the 
words ‘ Trente Trois ; and the man in the domino so 
addressed will auswer, ‘ Treize.’ Five minutes later, 
madawe, then on the terrace with her late partner, 
will fee) slightly indisposed, and will desvatch M. 
Laginski to luok for her carriage. And that will be 
all. On her return home, madame will find the opal 
necklace on her dressing-table, and, if she chooses, 
and her indisposition fortunately happens to pass off, 
can re-appear without her domino at Madame de 
Rohan’s, and with the superb gift of Monsieur le 
Comte about her neck.” 
“And you think I willdo this?” she hissed fiercely 
at him, in her rage and shame. “ Betray him!” 
* Who spoke of * betray?’ Madame will remember 
it was not I. But, since the word is spoken, I think 
you will. Useless!” he said, quickly, watching the 
motion of her hand that was hidden in her bosom. 
* Useless! Do you think I trusted you so far as not 
to take my little precautions? ‘They know yonder 
where Lam and with whom I am. You would do 
well to take your hand off that murderous little toy 
—you would gain nothing by using it here. I might 
be provoked at last; and it would be a pity to break 
that dainty wrist of yours!” And, as Monsieur 
Glitatein snarled his last remark, he stowed that he 
grasped under his cloak 4 short, pliant truncheon, 
loaded with a deadly weight of lead at its extremity. 
“You understand, I see,” he added, as baffled and 
beaten the Vorazof féll back into her seat. 
* Let me place your position before you,” he con- 
tinued. “If E am not mistaken, M. le Comte has 
already hinted to you that it would be wellif you 
wore the necklace you left in Dornberg’s hands te- 
morrow night. You best know what the consequen- 
ces will be if you fail, as, without my aid, you will 
tail todo so. I was witness to your unfortunate loss 
just now at the tables; but if you had won that coup, 
you would have been little the better. Dornberg 
would have been unable to restore you the necklace 
to-morrow, for this reason, that it has passed from 
his possession to mine.” And, as he spoke, Monsieur 
Glitstein drew forth the sbagreen case we have seen 
in his hands once betore to-night. 
The Vorazof recognized it at once. And then she 
realized perfectly how utterly she was in her ,com- 
panion’s power. 
“You see 1 was right when I told you 1 command- 
ed nothing I could not entorce. Yes, I think you do. 
To resume. A whisper—it is nothing more at present 
—has reached M. le Cumte’s ears touching the friend- 
ship which exists—I should speak more correctly, 
perhaps, if I said which has existed—between Mad- 
ame le Comtesse and M. de Laginski.” 
**Ah!” she broke in here, ‘* 1 owe you that, too, 
then?” 
“The supposition is too flattering for me to deny 
it,” responded Munsieur Glitstemn, with his ironical 
bow. “Let that pass, however. I need not point 
out to madame what would be the consequences to 
herself if that whisper ever grew loud enough to 
leave M. le Comte in no doubt as to the truth of the 
report, especially as the little arrangement | propose 
to wadame would relieve her from all anxiety on 
tuat head forever. 
cept it, [can venture to assure her she has nothing 
to dread trom calumny, or any indiscretion on the 
part of M. de Laginski for the future.” 
The Vorazof, spite of her utter heartlessness and 
intense seltishness, shuddered. She knew what he 
meant only too well. Viadimir once on his way to 
Siberia, she had, indeed, noghing to dread from him, 
or on his account. She was weary of a caprice that 
threatened to compromise her irretrievably, and she 
Was 4s unscrupulous as the worst of her sex alone 
can be. But she did shudder a little at this way of 
ridding herself of all unpl aq » nut- 
withstanding. Yet what was she todo? She was 
wholly in this man’s power; she knew, only too well, 
how terrible was the secret power he had to back 
him in anything he might do, and that he would 
hesitate at notning to gain his end. She would have 
murdered him just now, in the mad fury his taunts 
and her sense of helplessness—aristocrat as she was, 
in the bands of this low-born spy (it was that which 
galled her sorest)—had lashed her to, but his coul- 
ness had beaten her. ‘And now, when he had lett 





* Apart from all this,” he said, 
to hiut already to a the 


ventured 
e she has 


di 


“T have 





“ It 
But, entre confreres 


She felt the net closing round her tighter at every 
“Permit me to trace you a little programme of 
what will happen at Madame de Rohan’s. Monsieur 
de Laginski will naturally ask Madame la Comtesse 
Madame la Comtesse will accord Mon- 


which, I may remark, for fear lest madame should 


arm, and permit him to lead her in the direction of 


If she does me the honor to ac- |- 


negligence of hers, she must expect no indulgence 
from the Secret Bureau. And it would need only 
one word from me to eause the entree of every salon 
in Europe to be barred against madame as though 
she were plague-stricken. Ze Numero Trente Trois 
cannot fail to guess what that one word would be.” 

Ifa look could slay, Monsieur Glitstein would have. 
fallen dead at her feet, then and there. As it was, 
he stood watching her closely and grinning sardoni- 
cally, till he heard her answer. 

This terrible interview had proved almost too 
much for that poor little comtesse; and after that 
deadly look she had shot at him, she-had sunk back 
pale and trembling, but conquered. So it was nearly 
a minute before her white lips cou!d utter her reply 
—a question that told the listener all he wished to 
know. 

* Que fuut-il faire?” 

Monsieur Glitstein, smiling triumphantly as he 
saw the game was won, responded: 

* All that is necessary is, that madame should fol- 
low out exactly the details of the little programme I 
hail the honor of sketching for her just now. If M. 
de Laginski have that which we require about him, 
1 have reason to think madame will discover it when 
she takes his left arm—if not before. In which case 

d will r ber to give the mot dorure to 
the individual with the crimson cross on the left 
sleeve of his domino, whom she will pass near the 
doorway.” 

“ And if—?” 

“T understand. If M. de Laginski have not what 
we are in quest of in his possession, the papers will 
either have been destroyed, or will be actually in our 
hands. Whichever happens, 1 will receive 
due notice. Should she not receive such notice, she 
will know how to act. If all goes well, madame may 
depend on finding her opal necklace on her dressing- 
table by this time to-morrow night— foi de Glitstein!”’ 
And, with another bow, Monsieur Glitstein gatber- 
ed his cloak about him, and prepared to depart. His 
work was done here, but there remained other work 
for him todo that night, it seemed. The Vorazf 
shrank, shivering, from bim as he passed her. At 
the doorway he turned, his crafty face looking more 
evil than ever in the yellow moonlight. 
“Remember,” he said, pointing his crooked fore- 
finger menacingly at her, “remember, we are part- 
ners now. The game is our own—we must win it. 
But if you fail me, and we luse it, remember that be- 
fore this time to-morrow night you yourself will be 
lost, too! .4u revoir Madame la Comtesse.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE “ LIEBESKRANZ”’ VALSE, 


THE salle de danse at the Comtesse de Rohan’s is 
crowded, fur this.is the great ball of the Lindenbad 
season, and everybody worth the asking is there to- 
night. 

It is not quite twenty-four hours since Monsieur 
Glitsteiu lett the Vorazof in the “ Pavillon de Flore,” 
iu other words, the horologe of the Kurhaus has 
struck eleven some twenty minutes since. The clang 
and crash of a wild galop has just come to an end, 
and the waskers are roaming to and fro, and up and 
down, in search of some promised presence, or bent 
on one of the thousand intrigues a bal masque is so 
prolific in. Until’ midnight it is de rigueur that 
masks and dominoes shall hide face and tigare and 
toilet jealously; but at the last stroke of twelve the 
latter are to be discarded with one accord, and the 
‘transformation scene” will blaze furth in all its 
brilliance. The preludé to Strauss’s new valise, 
played fur the first time at Lindenbad to-night, is 
just beginning now. A manin a svariet and black 
domino forves his way, with scant ceremony, through 
the press about the doorway, running rather hard 
against one individual in particular, who wears a 
crimson cross on his left sleeve, and whose face is 
clusely masked, like every one’s else. 

“* Vous etes presse ace quil parait, Monsieur le 
Comte!” remarks this personage, in a voice you and 
I have heard beiore—the pateline voice of the ubi- 
quitous Monsieur Glitstein, indeed. 

The other, addressed as “Monsieur le Comte,” 
starts slightly, but passes on with a muttered excuse. 
The man with the crimson cross takes <7 his posi- 
tion near the entrance, and stands there with fulded 
arms to watch the scene, and the movements of two 
actors in it in whow he takes especial interest. 

“* C est pour ce soir?” n@utters a voice at his elbow. 
“ C'est pour ce soir ?” responds Crimson Cross, in 
the same tone, but without turning his head.. “ La 
valse finie, il viendra chercher la voiture de qui tu 
sais. C'est alors que le coup devra se faire. 
Va-t'en!” 

** Bon!” responds the other, and disappears among 
the crowd of people pressing into the salle de danse. 
The scarlet and black dumino meanwhile has 
reached one of the long windows which open on the 
terrace gardens. A woman in « pale-blue domino, 
witb a knot of white riband fast i at the sh . 
has been waiting there some ten minutes. Her eyes 
shoot eager glances through her “loup,” the !ace fall 
of which perfectly concealed the lower part of her 
tace. ‘* Will he never come?” she thinks half aloud. 
At last her eye lights on the wan whose appear- 
ance she is so anxiously looking fur. The scarlet and 
black domino halts beside her, and, without a word, 
unfastens the white knot from her shoulder, and 
thrusts it into his breast. As his shrouding domin» 
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opens, you see he wears the Polish national costume 
beneath it. 


The pale-blue domino takes Lis arm 








truth in that stury about a certain opal necklace.” 


madame that, should this coup fail by any fault or 


without hesitation, and the pair move away. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44.] 
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THE GRANDMOTHER. . 
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BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 





In the long ago she bound her hair, 
In jetty braids, from her brows away ; 
Her step was light, her face was fair, 
Her eyes stole a sun-ray. 
Gay as the gayest, long ago, 
She led the dance on the village green, 
Searched the woods for the May-bloom's snow, 
And reigned the May-day queen. 


‘Then, as we all may some time do, 
She found a lover and dreamed love's dream. 
Ah, those days of the long ago, 
How long ago they seem! 
Her marriage bells rung long ago; 
Often I ‘ve striven to realize 
How she looked in her robe of sheeny snow, 
Her cheek’s bloom paled by her eyes! 


She married and went to a distant home— 
A distant home, but no less dear; 

Joy follows fast where love has come, 
Content with humble sphere. 

Then came life's after-courses, alas, 
Its sorrows are thicker than its jovs! 

God oft, ere the angel of life may pass, 
The angel of death employs. 


She bowed her head to his decree, 
Saying, * Whatever he does is right :"’ 
Knowing her eyes too dim to see 
Up into heaven's light. 
Her husband, too, in his mid-day strength, 
Left his work for a long, long rest; 
Then she sighed at the coming season's length, 
But she said, ** God knoweth best." 


Yet two were left her—a bright-haired boy, 
My father now, and a baby girl; 
And three were dead—a broken toy 
She kept, a shoe, and a curl. 
And welked adown her path of life 
With upward face and quiet mind, 
For she knew, though the clouds were dark with 
strife, 
There was silver light behind. 


She is old now, and rocks and knits 
in the sunny window the livelong day; 
Singing old songs to herself as she sits, 
To wile the time away. 
Yes, she is old, and silver hair 
Ts laid upon a quiet brow; 
But never her face has seemed more fair 
In her children’s eyes than now. 


In the western window she sits and sways, 
Where the sun lies warm in the afternoon, 
And watches the garden on summer days, 

All dressed in the flowers of dune. 
Sometimes, when the evéning is bright and still, 
She watches the sunset with dreamy eyes— 
Does she see in the gold above the hill, 

The gates of paradise ? 


Her spectacles sometimes get dim with tears, 
But she says, ** My dear, you must not mind; 
I think to-night of the vanished years — 
The old times that were kind. 
And yet as I look at the sunset clouds, 
So far, so bright, the tears will come— 
I think of my babes, I saw in shrouds, 
As they are in their heavenly home. 


“If I weep, it is tears of joy— 
Joy that my life not long will last; 
The Angel of Death is drawing nigh, 
To bear me, too, where they have passed."’ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO BIRTHDAYS. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


LITTLE Julia Morris sat looking out of the window. 
Within, all was glowing and comfortable; red cur- 
tains, ruddy blaze, and warm, crimson carpet; with- 
out was white, slow-falling snow, drifting down on 
ground already closely covered with its puredrapery, 
aud ever and anon a cold sea-wind, surging up, tilling 
the air with the ‘‘snowy bees” of winter, which, 
lighting on the pane, presently lost their little lite in 
a trickling, dissolving thaw. In front of the window, 
several tall firs sentinelled the house, their long green 
arms, heavily laden with a snowy weight, bending 
and swaying until they left wide furrows in the white 
surface below. The scene transported dreamy Julia 
to stilly Norwegian forests, uromatic and mournful 
with the fragrance and murmur of the pine, whuse 
enchanted boughs whisper darkly wysterious secrets. 

In the distance stretched the sea, leaden with light 
retlected from a dead sky. Qver the beach the birds 
were ling with di , or clusiering 
thickly on the huge, gray rocks. 

“What are you thinking of?” 

It was a voice outside of Julia’s reverie, belonging 
wholly to the warm interior. She turned with a 
smile. 

** Nothing at all, I believe; or rather, a great many 
things.” 

“Of me, perhaps, or Jobn, or Captain Dalton?” 

“No, neitber; not denying that all three are 
worthy subjects of meditation.” 











“Well, you'll have enough to do to attend to the 
latter, for I hear him cominy.” 


“Well, truly, Julia, your manner is provocative of 
teasing. You are both so on stilts, when talking to 
each other. Now he is so unreserved with me, I 
never would know him for the same person.” 

“T cannot help it, May. There is something about 
him that freezes the cordiality I ought to feel towards 
my brother’s friend and guest.” 

At this moment, John and Dalton entered, having 
stopped without, to divest themselves of the encum- 
bering snow. 

“Let me see,” said John, mysteriously, lifting a 
shapeless parcel which he began slowly to unroll, 
** to-day is somebody’s birthday, isn’t it? Well, this 
is what I should call a suitable present.” And the 
eyes fixed with eagerness on his movements were 
finally rewarded by a large Paris doll, into whose 
expressive face ha was gazing fondly. 

“‘ Now Jobn!” broke forth the indignant voices of 
Julia, and May, her sympathizer. ‘‘ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ Why, girls, only look here! The arrangement’s 
got real hair, and no end of joints; as farms I know, 
one in its nose.” And that most delicate of earthly 
things, a doll’s nose, was crushed by the rough, in- 
vestigating finger. ‘“ And then it will talk, too, after 
a fashion. Dalton and I don’t understand it, to be 
sure; but we don’t pass our time in the company of 
such intellectual creatures.” 

Dalton was laughing, May smiling, John preter- 
naturally grave, and Julia somewhat flushed with 
vexation; fur she could not bear teasing, least of all, 


exclaimed: 


before Captain Dalton. The latter, with some per- 
ception of this, perhaps, checked his mirth, and said: 
* All very well for a joke, John; but there’s such a 
thing as carrying it too far.” 

John stared in well-counterfeited surprise, then 


“Upon my word, I was thinking *twas ten years 
ago, and that Julia completed her ninth, instead of 
nineteenth, year, to-day. You see, you and May have 
completely demoralized me with your nonsense, so I 
make no account of time. However, this may meet 
with better success.” 

This time, with a quick motion, he threw off the 
coverings, and displayed a tiny jewefled watch, im- 


begun to economize. 


like these?” 


bedded in its soft pink cushion; for this was in the 
good year eighteen sixty-one, before people had 


“ Wait a minute,” said’Jobn, interrupting the pro- 
fuse expressions of almiration, and drawing from his 
pocket the mate of the first package. 
Bracelets, this time, gold, with a ruby 


“ How do you 


clasp. 

“ O, how exquisite!” cried Julia. 
I ovght not to take them.” 

+ “Nonsense, Julia, don’t make me angry. We've 
been just like brother and sister all our lives, haven’t 
we?” 

“ Indeed, you have been a dear brother, and I will 
take them, John—the beauties!” 

Saying which, she pressed her lips impulsively 
upon them. Dalton turned away with an odd ex- 
pression, which Julia, catching, interpreted into a 
sort of contempt for her childish Iti 
ly repressed her enthusiasm. 

Julia Morris was the orphan daughter of a sea- 
captain, who paseed the most of his life on board his 
ship, leaving his only child and his ward, John Mor- 
ris, the son of a wealthy brother, to the care of the 
old housekeeper. 

As their father and guardian paid them only brief 
and flying visits, they had but a misty idea of him. 
Children, the worthy captain said, were crafts some- 
what out of his line, so troubled himself only to see 
that their education was properly conducted, and 
themselves in care of his trusty deputy, the old 
servant. 

Julia bad an indistinct idea of a tall, dark man, 
who brought her delicious sweetmeats, rare shells, 
and other strange curiosities; that was the only 
father’s love she had ever known. John, her play- 
mate and cousin, stood in place of father, mother, 
brother and sister, and to him the little lonely crea- 
ure clung, with the warm affections of herimpulsive 
nature.’ In return, she had been his first object, un- 
til within a year or two, when the blue eyes of May 
Carleton, Julia’s most intimate friend, had begun to 
dance rather bewilderingly befure him, and to play 
strange freaks with his imagination. He had enlist- 
ed early in the war, feeling, with many another 
brave fellow, unable to stay at home when his coun- 
try seemed in deadly peril. The day of his departure 
was the saddest, dreariest one that Julia’s short, 
happy life had ever known; but she was stanch 
and true, and would not bave held him back, had 
she had the power. Yet, after he was gone, she used 
to wander from room to room, every trifle reminding 
her so forcibly of what had been, that her grief 
smote her afresh, until she sobbed bitterly, wonder- 
ing if any one had ever been so utterly desolate 
before. . 

But time, and John’s cheery letters, brought back 
her old self, and with May she had many a pleasant 
hour, working with nimble fingers for the soldiers, 
and talking of their yeturn. But when that return 
came, it seemed to her half-spoiled by the advent of 
a stranger to disturb their cosy home circle. How- 
ever, it was of no use to Jament so fixed a fact as 
Captain Dalton’s visit; so she tried to view the mai- 
ter in a cheerful frame of mind, remembering that 
he was John’s friend, which should be carte Lianche 
to her favor. But here some evil sprite, working 
through the uncenscious agency of May Carleton, 


“Indeed, John, 


iat, 








“ May, please don’t direct such me ning glances at 
me as you did last night. You know how I hate to 
bn and how he smiled.” 


determived to interfere. This young lawly wove a 
tine romance. in which the strange captain and her 


with a marriage, and happiness forever after. Julia 
was indignant. Teasing was obnoxious to her; but, 
as she blushed easily, May, the tormentor, kept it up, 
deriving great pleasure from her friend’s rosy cheeks. 
So the latter learned to connect unpleasant associa- 
tions with her cousin’s friend, thereby growing 
prejudiced against him; while, on the other hand, 
he was prepared, from John’s account of his merry, 
unreserved little cousin, to like and feel at home 
with her at once. So it might have been, but so it 
was not to be. 
On their entrance, Captain Dalton could scarcely 
believe that this quiet, self-possessed girl was the 
laughing, romping fairy long since made familiar to 
him by many a mirthful anecdote; yet the face was 
identical with that of John’s picture, save that the 
photograph was more smiling, and showed archer 
dimples. But there were the brown curls, the clear 
eyes, blue as John’s, and the exquisite complexion 
of which the picture gave no adequate idea; for 
though that was, in John’s language, ‘‘ by no means 
bad-looking,” its original was even prettier than he 
had expected. But he would have dispensed with 
the added beauty for a little warmer welcome, a more 
cordial greeting, such as would make him feel that 
he was not intruding in their little family circle. 
While these thoughts were passing through Cap- 
tain Dalton’s mind, Julia, looking up, saw ~ tall, 
soldierly-looking young man, with bronzed complex- 
ion and black tache, hand gh not to 
jar on her somewhat fastidious taste; for the little 
New England girl had all an artist’s love of beauty. 
As for her, to her new acquaintance she speedily be- 
came a fascinating puzzle. At the end of the first 
day, he thought he had read her thoroughly, finding 
her warm-hearted, though a little shy, and still a 
child in many respects; but after a week’s inter- 
course, he concluded that he had not the slightest 
knowledge of her character. One moment she would 
be sweet and winning, the next, haughty and re- 
served; nor did her treatment seem to be in any way 
regulated by his deserts. Diligently searching for a 
clue, he remembered that May Carleton’s presence 
always seemed to increase her friend’s reserve, yet 
this young lady did not appear to dislike him. Many 
were the merry laughs they had enjoyed together. 
He had been pleased with her from the first, shrewd- 
ly guessing how matters stood bétween her and 
John, and suspecting that, before the latter’s depar- 
ture, the engagement would be publicly announced. 
The curtains were now dropped on the thickening 
storm without, while the lighted iamps threw out in 
strong yet. mellowed relief, the pleasant room, shin- 
ing on the dark face of Captain Dalton, the merry 
features of John Morris, and lighting up May Carle- 
ton’s yellow curls. Julia sat silent, her face leaned 
ou her hand. 
*‘I wonder,” broke forth John, ‘where we shall 
all be in two or three years from now? We’re going 
back to-morrow—wonder if we'll all ever be together 
again? Some of us will be, I suppose.” And unin- 
tentionally, perhaps, he directed towards May a 
glance which made her blush and fidget a little, then 
answer, carelessly : 
“Well, as for Captain Dalton and you, I really 
don’t know what to expect; but Julia and I will 
probably remain about as we are now, unless Julia 
marries Ned Merrill.” 
“Ned Merrill?” said John. ‘‘ How’s that, you 
little witch?” pinching his cousin’s ear. 
Captain Dalton, with a quick, unnoticed glance, 
saw that she was not blushing. . 
“O no, he isn’t Julia’s ideal at all. He has light 
hair and a sandy moustache, and such exquisite eyes! 
neither lead-colored nor green, but about half and 
half.” 
“ He is evidently some one’s else ideal!” laughed 
Captain Dalton. ‘“ You prefer the blonde style?” 
Whether May really had a secret admiration for 
Ned Merrill, of whether she blushed because John 
Morris was decidedly of the Saxon type, can never be 
known; but certain it is that her cheeks flushed 
crimson for the second time that evening. John, 
noting it, said, coolly: 
“No ion for hing, May. Ned Merrill isa 
very worthy young man, and I can’t wonder at the 
admiration you ladies feel for him. If Dalton and I 
were more in that style, we might hope for better 
success; but of course we bow to his superior 
fascination.” E 
May, having begun to blush, was now blushing 
b she had blushed, and in order to extricate 
herself, caught at the first straw that presented itself. 
‘But | tell you he isn’t Julia’s style at all. She 
admires tall, dark gentlemen, half way between an 
Italian brigand and a Spanish grandee.” 
There was something foreign-looking about Cap- 
tain Dalton, and May was giving her own descrip- 
tion of him. Julia resolutely turned the conversa- 
tion, appearing neither angry nor ill-at ease, but 
simply nothing, under Dalton’s dark, questioning 
eyes. 
If you have looked at another to mark the result of 
words which you are certain have produced their 
effect, you can understand jast how annoying is this 
determined, baffling non-expression. 
“Where do you think it probable we shall all be, 
Jobn? May has given her opinion, so let us each 
hazard a guess.” 
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“* Well, the war will be finished, and you a colonel, 
probably. Father will have come home, and we'll 
all be as happy as possible.”’ 

“Am I to be left out? Even though no Yankee, I 
have a future, I suppose?” 

“Ofcourse, but one with which Iam unacquainted.” 
Dalton winced. She spoke politely enough, but it 
hardly seemed necessary to assume so chilling a 
manner. 

“Now, Dalton, for your horoscope.” 

“0, I have none, at least, of interest. 1 suppose, 
as Miss Julia says, the war will be over, and then I 
shall return togNew Orleans. What is yours?” 

**] also believe that the spread eagle, with his ex- 
tended wings and gloriously-curving beak, will reign 
from Maine to Florida.” 

* Did you ever make a stump speech, John?” 

** Well no, Dalton, can’t say Leverdid; butne man 
can foretell bis destiny.” 

“T thought that was exactly what you were at- 
tempting to do.” 

“So 1 was—where was I?” 

“On the back of the spread eagle, I believe; but 
cut him, if you please, and continue.” 

“Cut that glorious bird! It can never be done, 
my boy! The Southerners are trying to divide it 
into as many pieces as a Thanksgiving turkey, but 
the attempt will prove a failure. Well, then, having 
occupied the position of colonel, the offices of brig- 
adier, major, and even lieutenant-general, will in 
turn be pressed upon me, by my grateful country- 
men. But true merit is always modest, and I shall 
retain my colonelcy, followed, wherever I move, by 
the admiring acclaims of a multitude. (Miss Carle- 
ton, if you interrupt, I shall arrest you for treason.) 
Then, the olive branch of peace having been swal- 
lowed by my suffering country, I shall return to my 
native New England, covered with honorable wounds, 
and yield to the inevitable fate which spares neither 
youth, beauty nor goodness—namely, marriage. 
Uncle Charles will perbaps have returned to reside 
beneath the cheerful roof of his son and daughter 
Merrill—don’t pout, May, you cannot have him— 
Dalton will be married to a certain pretty Miss Gar- 
ceau, with whom I suspect him to be seriously in 
love. But married or single, dead or alive, let us all 
join hands to meet here, this night two years hence. 
Remember, Julia’s birthday, the twentieth of Jan- 
uary. Do you all agree?” 

“TI do,” said Dalton. 

* and you, girls? I’m in earnest.” 

May said yes, unhesitatingly; Julia thought such 
resolutions hardly right—at least, was superstitious 
about them—but at last consented. 

“ Now, then, join hands.” . 

Dalton stood next to Julia, and she felt a strange 
thrill pass through the hand that held hers. She 
looked up with a little start. His gaze was fixed on 
her face, and their eyes met full. It was one of th: se 
magnetic moments that come, sometimes, to all. 
From Julia’s mental vision fell, like a veil, the mist 
of willful prejudice, and she saw the possibility of 
what this man might be toher. Firmly, closely as 
he now held her hand, he would retain her love, ii 
once given him. 

From this time, their relations must be changed. 
When two have once looked into each other’s souls, 
mere words must count for nothing. Tuat long 
glance taught Julia that she did not dislike him, as, 
with comparative success, she had been trying to 
persuade herself. 

May Carleton had intercepted this look. 

“Are you and Captain Dalton trying to out-look 
each other, Jule?” 

Julia blushed, which was just what May desired 
She wished for a companion in disgrace, so pursued 
her advantage. 

“No need to color so, need she, Captain Dalton? 
Why, you’re blushing, too! What is the matter?” 
And May stared in undisguised astonishment. 

*He is blushing at your folly, my young friend, 
which has occasioned me, also, many unhappy hours.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself on my account, Lieutenant 
Morris,” responded May, saucily. ‘ You'll do well 
to take care of yourself first.” 

“* My dear, proper attention to your welfare I con- 
sider my first duty. There’s unselfishness for you! 
But come, to strengthen this promise, let us make a 
Paeige. Now each must keep a copy.” 

Presently May declared it was quite late. enough 
for her to gohome. The sleigh was soon at the door, 
and she and John speeding away in the clear moon- 
light. 

“Our last evening,” said Captain Dalton, thou, 
fully looking into the glowing coals. 

Julia turned towards him eyes tear filled with the 
same thought. Through all their mirth it had been 
intruding, like the spectre at the banquet. 

‘Life is made up of meetings and partings, but 
the first pass so quickly, and the last are so long and 
dreary! When one has s0 few, it is terrible to lose 
them.” 

** You are richer than I, for Iam alone. Net even 
a home can I call my own, fighting as 1 do against 
the land I have loved so dearly.” 

Julia felt a great pity throb into her heart for this 
poor lonely, homeless soldier. She had fancied him 
proud, contented with the lot of his own choosing, 





troubled by few cares, and taking life easily. Here 





“All but Dalton; he can’t guess, for he’s no 
Yankee.” 

“No Yankee?” questioned May. 

* Born in Louisiana, or raised, as they term it; so 


But we can avail ourselves of it, so proceed, Madame 





| friend figured as hero and hervime, euding, vf course, 


| Prophetess.” 


he hasn’t the dear Vankee prerogative of guessing. | 


was a revelation that made ber ashamed of her cool 
treatment, He was bearing a heavy burden. 
had weighed duty and honor against custom, incli- 
| nation, and the prejudice of birth; and although the 
former bad carried the day, there was often a bard 
struggle, yet. 

They sat silent. In the distance they could hear 
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ows wavered across the floor. 
and excited. Her forehead throbbed painfully. 


thing startles me. Was that the wind?” 
wind shaking the great fir at the window.” 
agining all sorts of things.” 


He drew nearer still, looking down into her eyes, 
“ What are you atraid of?” 


nearer!” 


gle and a shudder, she freed herself, 


O my father, my father!” 


fled to her room. 


the sea rolling up and breaking on the beach. ‘The 
fire burned low and fitfully. Strange, fantastic shad- 
Julia was nervous 


“What is the matter with me t-night? Every- 
Her companion drew nearer. “ Yes, it is only the 


“T am very foolish, I know; but I am always im- 


“Nothing, only everything seems so strange to- 
night. You are not like yourself. Do not come 


But closer and closer grew the pressure of his en- 
circling arm, while she felt herself drawn, unresist- 
ing, until their lips met. Then, with a great strug- 


“It is you whose influence I have felt all the eve- 
ning—you have been exercising your power over me! 


With that sobbing cry, she broke from him and 


He did not see her again. When, early the next 
morning, they took their departure, John raid that 
his cousin had a headache. That was all Captain 
Dalton heard of her; for John was too full of some 
new happiness to prove a very talkative companion. 

In some weeks was announced the wreck of Cap- 
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tain Morris's ship, the “ Bonny Boat,” with the loss 
of all on board. Julia only moaned, ‘I knew it,” 
when she learned of her father’s death. She had 
never known him, but had built so many fairy cas- 
tles of anticipation on the time when, tired with his 
wanderings, he should return and settle down by bis 
cosy fireside. Now these dreams of a father’s love 
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were utterly crushed. 
She had had some 


menaced her father. 


strange presentiment of this 
blow. Throughout that never-to-be-furgotten eve- 
ning, when her nervous faculties were unusually 
excited, some vague dauger seemed impending, and 
by @ species of natural clairvoyancy, she felt that it 


over the carpet, but 1 
face of the girl. Not 
sadder, calmer, more : 


She well knew the « 
fon, her old friend, } 
her labors. Both we. 


lious struggle had lon, 


She could not doubt that Love and Death had 
chosen the self-same moment. As that kiss had 
flashed its electrical light into the darkest corner of 
her heart, showing her what image lay there, she 
believed her father’s spirit had winged its flight to 
heaven. The wind that shook the great fir was a 
ghostly message, borne from the lips of drowning 
men, and its awfal burden had smote her with a dim 
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terror. 


doubly-orphaned child, whose m 
only rendered her far dearer to h 
protector. 


could nevermore be to her what once he had been ; 


necessity, occupy the first place in his affections, 
What had told her of the depth and strength of an- 
other love than that we give to brother or sister, 
however near and dear? 
So came spring—fair, budding April. The blue, 
treacherous sea looked fair and smiling, and litile 


the firs that had swept their furrows through the 
snows of last winter. Then came the bloody battles 
in which our country lost so many of her bravest men. 

There came to Julia a telegram: “ Killed, Liea- 
tenant Jobn Morris. The body cannot be ered.” 


John’s letters were full of sorrow for the death of 
his kind guardiau, and sympathy for the poor, 

he said, 
now her only 
So passed months in the lonely little village. May 
and Julia were constantly together, yet for this the 
latter felt but the more alune. She felt that John 


fur, however he might love her, his wife must, of 


violets raised their sweet faces under the shadows of 
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And shortly after, a letter from Captain Dalton, kind 
and sympathizing, telling ber how one of his men 
saw John fail, but had no time to rescue him. The 
letter might have been written by a friend, so devuid 
was it of any expression that could recall bis manner 
when last she saw him. 

Lieutenant Morris's large property falling to others, 
Julia was left with only a scanty means of suste- 
nance. With this great grief weighing upon her, she 
was forced to teach. An easy task at another time, 
but now, beneath the oppression of her loss, almost 
insupportable. She could not share the course of 
her friend, May Carleton. The latter had loved John 
Morris with a strength of affection for which few 


bility of his death occurred to her, she thought that 
if ever that grief should be realized, she could only | 
lie down and die. But this sudden blow, its first | 


death awoke in her mind some idea of the responsi- 
bility of existence. She resolved that her future 
should be one of renunciation and self-denial, such 
as would make her more worthy the truth and nobil- 
ity of him who had given up all for his country. 

She remembered asking him once, half pettisbly, if 
he did not love his country better than his friends, | 
and he had replied, seriously, that he loved it because 
of his friends; because it contained and represented 
all social ties—wife, brother, sister, father, motber— 
and in striking a blow for the national honor, be 
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would best defend and insure their happiness. 
To the cause he had loved so well, she determined | 
‘to devote herself; and after this resolution was taken, 
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under those soft fingers. 


ing. Since one dear form had lain stark and still on 
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the folds of the curtail: 


many a poor soldier blessed the sweet face that leaned | them out together into ' 
above his pillow, many an aching forehead smoothed her. “Julia?” he said 


of crowding tears yet 
This was a life towards which Julia had no lean- | her hand in his, which 
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a “ Well, the war will be finished, and you a colonel, 


«| have a future, I suppose?” 


‘ ly | as Miss Julia says, the war wil! be over, and then I 

‘ 1 be | shall return to u 
to ‘J also believe that the spread eagle, with his ex- 

as | tended wings and gloriously-curving beak, will reign 





p, | all be as happy as possible.” 


‘s 
1e | manner. ex 
it ‘Now, Dalton, for your horoscope.” 





probably. Father will have come home, and we’ll 
“Am I to be left out? Even though no Yankee, I 
“Ofcourse, but one with which Iam unacquainted.” 


Dalton winced. She spoke politely enough, but it 
hardly d y to so chilling a 





«“Q, L have none, at least, of interest. 1 suppose, 


ew Orleans. What is yours?” 
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my boy! The Southerners are trying to divide it 
into as many pieces as a Thanksgiving turkey, but 
the attempt will prove a failure. Wel, then, having 
.x- | occupied the position of colonel, the offices of brig- 
to | adier, major, and even lieutenant-general, will in 
turn be pressed upon me, by my grateful country- 
men. But true merit is always modest, and I shall 
retain my colonelcy, followed, wherever I move, by 
the admiring acclaims of a multitude. (Miss Carle- 
ton, if you interrupt, I shall arrest you for treason.) 
Then, the olive branch of peace having been swal- 
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can foretell bis destiny.” 


tempting to do.” 


cut him, if you please, and continue.” 


“ Did you ever make a stump speech, John?” 
« Well no, Dalton, can’t say Lever did; but no man 


“1 thought that was exactly what you were at- 


“So 1 was—where was I?” 
“On the back of the spread eagle, I believe; but 


“Cut that glorious bird! It can never be done, 


lowed by my suffering country, I shall return to my 
native New England, covered with honorable wounds, 
and yield to the inevitable fate which spares neither 
youth, beauty nor goodness—namely, marriage. 
Uncle Charles will perhaps have returned to reside 
beneath the cheerful roof of his son and daughter 
Merrill—don’t pout, May, you cannot have him— 
Dalton will be married to a certain pretty Miss Gar- 
ceau, with whom I suspect him to be seriously in 
love. But married or single, dead or alive, let us all 
join hands to meet here, this night two years hence. 
Remember, Julia’s birthday, the twentieth of Jan- 
uary. Do you all agree?” 

“J do,” said Dalton. 

“and you, girls? I’m in earnest.” 

May said yes, unhesitatingly; Julia thought such 
resolutions hardly right—at least, was superstitious 
about them—but at last consented. 
“* Now, then, join hands.” , 
Dalton stood next to Julia, and she felt a strange 
thrill pass through the hand that held hers. She 
looked up with a little start. His gaze was fixed on 
her face, and theireyes met full. It was one of th: se 
magnetic moments that come, sometimes, to all. 
From Julia’s mental vision fell, like a veil, the mist 
of willful prejudice, and she saw the possibility of 
what this man might be toher. Firmly, closely as 
he now held her hand, he would retain her love, it 
once given him. 
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ows wavered across the floor. 
and excited. Her forehead throbbed painfully. 


ya 


thing startles me. Was that the wind?” 
Her companion drew nearer. 
wind shaking the great fir at the window.” 


agining all sorts of things.” 


“ What are you atraid of?” 


nearer!” 


gle and a shudder, she freed herself. 


O my father, my father!” 


fled to her room. 


cosy fireside. 
were utterly crushed. 


by a species of natural clairvoyancy, she felt that 
menaced her father. 


heaven. The wind that shook the great fir was 


terror. 


only rendered her far dearer to h 
protector. 


latter telt but the more alone. 


the sea rolling up and breaking on the beach. The 
fire burned low and fitfully. Strange, fantastic shad- 
Julia was nervous 


“What is the matter with me t-night? Every- 
“Yes, itis only the 
“IT am very foolish, I know; but I am always im- 
He drew nearer still, looking down into her eyes. 


“Nothing, only everything seems so strange to- 
night. You are not like yourself. Do not come 


But closer and closer grew the pressure of his en- 
circling arm, while she felt herself’ drawn, unresist- 
ing, until their lips met. Then, with a great strug- 


“It is you whose influence I have felt all the eve- 
ning—you have been exercising your power over me! 


With that sobbing cry, she broke from him and 


He did not see her again. When, early the next 
morning, they took their departure, John said that 
his cousin had a headache. That was all Captain 
Dalton heard of her; for John was too full of some 
new happiness tu prove a very talkative companion. 

In some weeks was announced the wreck of Cap- 
tain Morris's ship, the “ Bonny Boat,” with the loss 
of all on board. Julia only moaned, ‘I knew it,” 
when she learned of her father’s death. She had 
never known him, but had built so many fairy cas- 
tles of anticipation on the time when, tired with his 
wanderings, he should return and settle down by his 
Now these dreams of a father’s love 


She had had some strange presentiment of this 
blow. Throughout that never-to-be-forgotten eve- 
ning, when her nervous faculties were unusually 
excited, some vague dauger seemed impending, and 


She could not doubt that Love and Death had 
chosen the self-same moment. As that kiss had 
flashed its electrical light into the darkest corner of 
her heart, showing her what image lay there, she 
believed her father’s spirit had winged its flight to 


ghostly message, borne from the lips of drowning 
men, and its awful burden had smote her with a dim 


John’s letters were full of sorrow for the death of 
his kind guardiau, and sympathy for the poor, 
doubly-orphaned child, whose misfortune, he said, 
now her only 


So passed months in the lonely little village. May 
and Julia were constantly together, yet for this the 
She felt that John 
could nevermore be to her what once he had been; 
fur, however he might love her, his wife must, of 
necessity, occupy the first place in his affections. 


the battle-field, war and all its associations filled her 
with too much horror to allow of her engaging in the 
duties of a hospital. So the days wore on, in the 
same treadmill round. 1t was too much of an exer- 
tion to go out of herself to meet the village people, 
and, kindly natured though they were, theirsympathy 
jarred roughly.on her grief. People view the same 
thing from stand-points so different, that she almost 
wondered if they could be talking about the same 
great sorrow that lay coiled around her heart, forever 
gnawing with venomous tooth. 

In the midst of all this suffering, that new love 
which she could not forget, and which it d al- 
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most a sin to cherish at such a time, gave her a bit- 
ter feeling of shame. Perhaps, even, it was unre- 
turned; perhaps its object was unworthy. She knew 
little or nothing of his hfe, but felt drawn towards 
him by that irresistible magnetism which we feel, 
but cannot analyze. Whence came Love, the mys- 
terious visitant, who would not be denied admittance, 
but, for joy or sorrow, had taken up his residence in 
her heart? In vain she tried to argue that love could 
not come of a two-weeks’ acquaintance, for her soul 
told her that love is not the growth of knowledge, 
observation and reason, but that suddenly the heart 
rises up, claiming that we love, and that utterance so 
changes all things, that we can no more be the per- 
sons of yesterday, than the grown man can become a 
child again. 

Snow was falling thickly, whirling through the air 
in dizzy flakes: again the arms of the firs were white- 
laden, and the wintry twilight made the gray sea 
yet more sombre. By the window sat Julia Morris, 
as she had sat two years before. For any diff 
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“New York, Ang. 18. 

“ DEAR Miss S—— :—It gives me great pleasure to 
announce to you that I have been able to make satis- 
factory arrangements with regard to my household 
affairs, and shall be happy to have you commence 
ryour duties as governess as soon as convenient to 
y Ishould prefer as early a day as possible, 
for my children have already had a long vacation, and 


braniy! 


of sickness! 


sills 


lw, 


that he was a victim to the disgusting vice of intem- 
perance. So, casting a look of virtuous indignation 
towards the unconscious sleeper, I prepared to gather 
my haggage, and seek another seat, when I perceived 
that my canvas bog was wet, and examination prov- 
ed it to be stained with a liquid that was redolent of 
With dismay, I remembered the bottle of 
brandy my mother had insisted on putting in, in case 
dreadfully mortified, and al- 
though I knew that the cork was out, and the brandy 
must be gradually saturating the contents of my bag, 
I let it stay there; aud it served it right, the trouble- 
some thing! 

Nothing more of importance occurre(, except that 


39 


are getting quite lawless. 


Tam, yours respectfully, 


“ CAROLINE LEONARD.” 


It seemed too good to believe, that I had really got 
a situation as governess at last, when I had been try- 
ing fur it so long. It was full six weeks since I first 
advertised for a situation as governess, and I had been 


many times bitterly disappointed. 
Some of the letters I got rel 


“Hoping to see you at your earliest convenience, 





to it, obj 


nineteen instead of twenty-nine. 





of scene, it might have been the same day on which 
our story opens. The warm red fire shone the same 
upon the crimson curtains that trailed their rich folds 
over the carpet, but there was a different look on the 
face of the girl. Not less beautiful than of old, it was 
sadder, calmer, more resigned; for the wild, rebel- 
lious struggle had long since ended. 

She well knew the thoughts of her silent compan- 
it | ion, her old friend, May Carleton, now resting from 
her labors. Both were thinking of the two years 
fled, of the happy group that room had then contain- 
ed, and memory called up the vanished forms again, 
until May, yielding to a weakness unusual to her, 
burst into sobs, and buried her face in her handker- 
chief. Then, calming herself, she tried to smile, and 
| rose to leave the room, saying that she would feel 
better to be alone awhile. There were tears in Ju- 
lia’s eyes, as she leaned her head on the window-sill, 
where it still rested while the evening grew darker 
and darker, until the light had faded out of the sky. 

Up the path, on the soft snow, came quick, short 
steps, in chord with each one of which the girl’s 
heart beat convulsively. She opened the door to a 
knock. It was too dark to see the stranger’s form, 
but a well-remembered voice thrilled her with -its 


Sweetness, 
“Is that you, Julia? Pardon my intrusion, but I 
felt that I must be here to-night. You ber our | child 


course did with alacrity. 


journey alone was enough to delight me. 


“Tthascome! It hascome!” 


teen summers. 


a view to matrimony.” 





pleige on that last evening?” 
“T remember all. How long ago it seems! How 


ted to 
me on religious grounds, and some found fault with 
me for the audacity of daring to assert that I was 
1 wonder they 
didn’t require a certificate, signed by my family phy- 
sician, stating that I was out of the market, and 
warranted not to attract the male sex. Others again 
mistook the object of my advertisement for a modest 
desire to procure a husband, and wrote to that effect, 

questing me to send my photograph by return mai!, 
stating my age, circumstances, etc., all of which I of 


All my doubts were at rest at last, and I was really 
engaged as a governess with Mrs. Leonard in New 
York; not a very trifling circumstance to a poor girl 
who has got to make her own way in the world! And 
then the idea of living in the great city of New York! 
It fairly made my head spin, for Boston was the only 
city of my acquaintance, and the prospect of the 


It took me a few seconds to collect my scattered 
wits, and then off I flew like a shot to acquaint my 
family with the astounding intelligence. Down the 
narrow, dark staircase I jumped, three steps at a 
stride, and found myself standing in the midst of the 
family trio, who looked aghast at my insane appear- 
ance. I was so out of breath that I could only gasp: 


“What has come—Dan Rice’s circus or the cholera?” 
asked my brother Ned, a promising youth of seven- 


** Nonsense, Ned,” said sister Mary; “ don’t you see 
the letter in her hand? She has at last found the 
right one who wishes to open a correspondence with 


Now, children,” said my mother (and I presume 
she will continue to say children when our grand- 
are trotting about), “do for once stop this 
foolishness and let me hear the truth of the matter.” 


What had told her of the depth and strength of an- 


Thus admonished, peace prevailed throughout the 
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mere words must count for nothing. 
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And May stared in undisguised astonishment. 
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tself. | light. ; 
She « Our last evening,” said Captain Dalton, thou 
n an | fully looking into the glowing coals. 


Julia turned towards him eyes tear- filled with tbe 
same thought. Through all their mirth it had been 


Cap- 
serip- | intruding, like the spectre at the banquet. 
versa- 


them.” 
ult of 


is this | the land I have loved so dearly.” 


Julia felt a great pity throb into her heart for this | 


From this time, their relations must be changed. 
When two have once looked into each other’s souls, | 
#uat long 
glance taught Julia that she did not dislike him, as, 
with comparative success, she had been trying to 


“Are you and Captain Dalton trying to out-look 


Julia blushed, which was just what May desired. 
She wished for a companion in disgrace, so pursued 


“No need to color so, need she, Captain Dalton? 
Why, you’re blushing, too! What is the matter?” | / 


«He is blushing at your folly, my young friend, 
which has oecasioned me, also, many unhappy hours.” 
«Don’t trouble yourself on my account, Lieutenant 
Morris,” responded May, saucily. “ You’ll do well 


“« My dear, proper attention to your welfare I con- 
sider my first duty. There’s unselfishness for you! t 
But come, to strengthen this promise, let us make a 


Presently May declared it was quite late. enough 
shing | for her to go home. The sleigh was soon at the door, 
cieate | and she and John speeding away in the clear moon- 


“Life is made up of meetings and partings, but 
», but | the first pass 80 quickly, and the last are so long and 
sning dreary! When one has so few, it is terrible to lose 


«¢ You are richer than I, for [am alone. Not even 
their| a home can I call my own, fighting as I do against 
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treatment, He was bearing a heavy burden. 


proud, contented with the lot of his own choosing, 
troubled by few cares, and taking life easily. Here | 
was a revelation that made ber ashamed of her cool } 


He | .. 


had weighed duty and honor against custom, incli- | |, 
it; so| nation, and the prejudice of birth; and although the | xy 
ssing. | former bad carried the day, there was often a bard | 


lame | struggle, yet. 


They sat silent. In the distance they could hear 
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however near and dear? 


snows of last winter. 


when last she saw him. 


lie down and die. 


deepen and develop, her whole nature. 


ity of him who had given up all for his country. 


would best defend and insure their happiness. 


under those soft fingers. 





other love than that we give to brother or sister, 


So came spring—fair, budding April. The blue, 
treacherous sea looked fair and smiling, and litile 
violets raised their sweet faces under the shadows of 
the firs that had swept their furrows through the 
Then came the bloody battles 
in which our country lost so many of her bravest men. 
There came to Julia a telegram: “ Killed, Lieu- 
tenant Jobn Morris. The body cannot be recovered. 
And shortly after, a letter from Captain Dalton, kind 
and sympathizing, telling her how one of his men 
saw John fail, but had no time to rescue him. The 
letter might have been written by a friend, so devoid 
was it of any expression that could recall his manner 


Lieutenant Morris's Jarge property falling to others, 
Julia was left with only a scanty means of suste- 
nance. With this great grief weighing upon her, she 
was forced to teach. An easy task at another time, 
but now, beneath the oppression of her loss, almost 
insupportable. She could not share the course of 
her friend, May Carleton. The latter had loved John 
Morris with a strength of affection for which few 
would have given her credit. Her life seemed cen- 
tred in him, and in time past, when the dread possi- 
bility of his death occurred to her, she thought that 
if ever that grief should be realized, she could only | broken as May rushed forward. 

But this sudden blow, its first 
stun once over, appeared to change, or rather to 
Heretofore, 
she had lived a thoughtless, butterfly life; but John’ 
death awoke in her mind some idea of the responsi- 
bility of existence. She resolved that her future 
should be one of renunciation and self-denial, such 
as would make her more worthy the truth and nobil- 


She remembered asking him once, half pettisbly, if ; and suffering, from war and prison, the four so sadly 
he did not love his country better than his friends, | separated met again around the old hearth. 
and he had replied, seriously, that he loved it because 
of his friends; because it contained and represented 
all social ties—wife, brother, sister, father, mother— 
and in striking a blow for the national honor, he 


To the cause he had loved so well, she determined 
‘to devote herself; and after this resolution was taken, 
many a poor soldier blessed the sweet face that leaned 
above his pillow, many an aching forehead smoothed 


This was a life towards which Julia had no.lean- 
ing. Since one dear form had lain stark and still on 


little we dreamed of the future, when we made that 
thoughtless vow!” 

“T cannot tell you how I have longed to see you, 
Julia, but those last words held me back. But I 
dared not break the pledge.” 

“* May is here,” said Julia; and, at asummons, she 
came. 

Captain Dalton gazed in pity on the sad, sweet face, 
which he remembered so gay and happy, and loved 
her for the love borne to his friend, which he knew 
had wrought this change. Sitting, as of old, around 
the glimmering fire, they talked, lowly, of the one 
who, alone, was wanting to complete the happy circle. 
“IT cannot help believing,” said May, “‘that John 
is near us. I have felt his influence all day.” 

Was it reality, or but a wild fancy of the ghostly 
night? In the hush that followed her words, came a 
sound of a heavy, halting footstep, as of some wan- 
derer dragging his weariness through the snow and 
storm, towards the rest ofhome. As the sound grew 
more distinct, they sat silent, in vague expectation 
of they knew not what. The steps drew nearer and 
nearer; there was a pause without, a clicking of the 
latch; the door swung slowly open, and, in the en- 
trance, stood—what? Was it a disembodied spirit 
that met their breathless gaze, or in truth a living 
man, though pale, wan and worn? The moment of 
ghastly silence that followed this appearance, was 


*O John, John! 
back to me!” 

“ My darling!” 

S It was all he said, but the clasp of the strong arm, 
the throb of the true heart needed no words. Risen 
from the yawning grave of a Southern dungeon, 
wasted and maimed, but living and loving still, her 
betrothed husband held her once more to his breast. 
So the pledge was redeemed, and so, from labor 


You are alive! you have come 





There 
were tears and smiles, burried questivns and breath- 
less silences, while they listened to the tale of im- 
prisonment, anguish and escape. Then when quiet 
had fallen for a moment, Dalton, lifting the curtain, 
called Julia to see the faint moon that was struggling 
through rifts of snow-clouds. As they stood there, 
the folds of the curtaivs fell about them, shutting 
them out together into the night. He turned towards 
her. “Julia?” he said, pleadingly. With the dew 
of crowding tears yet in her eyes, she silently laid 
her hand in his, which tightened upon it ina clasp 





ment, the note from Mrs. Leonard. 


perience must be of great value. 


man in @ black bonnet and green veil.” 


— route. 


nothing that might transpire. 


, 80 I ti 


room, and I read, as well as I could for my excite- 


My mother took it very quietly, and indeed nothing 
short of the house on fire would distrub her equanim- 
ity. My brother and sister were as pleased with my 
good fortune as I was myself, but being younger, it 
of course behooved them to give m2 some advice. 

“Be sure you don’t make the ac juaintance of any 
human being on the journey, for pickpockets and 
people of that stamp oflen have the most insinuating 
manners,” said my wise sister of fifteen, whose ex- 


“And whatever else you do,” added Ned, “don’t 
make the acquaintance of a respectable-looking wo- 


Much more of such advice was gratuitously given 
me, but it fell on barren soil, for I was busy planning 
how long a time it would take me to get ready for my 
journey. There was my travelling-dress to alter, I 
should have to hang and plait the skirt over again; 
and if I could match my blue merino I could make a 
very respectable winter dress of it. The result of my 
reverie was that I announced my intention of leaving os 
for New York in a week, and I decided to take the 








which showed them united past all severance. 


ly ven- 


at the station they tock ‘n a poor insane man and his 
keeper; but they got into another car, and I soun 
forgot about him. 

At last we reached the boat, and after a row with 
the lazy, disobliging negress who officiated as stew- 
ardess, I at last snccseded in getting into ny state- 
room. It was a nice outside state-room, and I liked 
it very much, except the tact that it opened into an- 
other one. I confess I telt rather nervous to be 


the adjoining one might not be a respectable-looking 
woman in a black bonnet and green veil. I took 
the precaution, how@ver, of putting my watch and 
money under my pillow; and, listening to the noises 
of the engine, the talking and laughing of the 
passengers, and the fretting of tired, uncomfortable 
children, I at last dropped asleep. 

How long I slept, I don’t know, but I woke sudden- 
ly, and started upin bed. Surely something rattied 
the lock of that other state-roum! I felt as if ina 
horrid nightmare, and the blood left my heart as I 
saw the door cautiously open, and first a hand and 
an arm, then the figure of aj man—O God, it was the 
face of the maniac I bad seen get into tne cars! 

I tried to scream, but my tongue clove to the roof 
ofmy mouth, and refused to utter a sound; and I 
sat, more dead than alive, with my eyes riveted on 
that ghastly face! He came in, looking cautiously 
around on every side, and gave a horrid, insane 
chuckle that froze me with horror, and never to ny 
dying day shall I forget the glare of his sunken 
black eyes. 

I don’t think he noticed me, for he stepped directly 
to my washstand, where my dressing-case lay open, 
and as he caught sight of it gav2 another chuckle as 
before, and began to examine itscontents. I remem- 
bered there was a knife there, a new, bright knife 
that my brother gave me as a parting present, and I 
shuddered as the thought of the first use it might be 
put to flashed upon me. With the keen sight pecu- 
liar to maniacs, he held it up towards the light, and 
drew his long, thin fore-finger along the edge to test 
its power. Another chuckle manifested his satisfac- 
tion, and suddenly turning, with one stride he reacli- 
ed my side, and tearing aside the thin muslin cur- 
tains that enveloped me, he gave a nod and shrewd 
look towards the room he had quitted, whispering, 
“I have got a chance at last,” then turned directly 
towards the door. 

Speech came at last to my paralyzed tongue, and [ 

gave a shriek startling enough to rouse the soundest 
sleeper. It roused the keeper in time to seize the 
wretched maniac, and wrench away the open knife, 

but in so doing, he cut an artery in his thumb, which 

bled profusely. A physician happening to be on 

board, gave the necessary assistance, and before long 

the poor lunatic was firmly secured, protesting all 

the time that he was shamefully abused, and calling 

on God to witness that he. was not insane. 

I can never forget the horror of that night, and it 

was long before my system recovered from the shock 

it had sustained. I reached New York, pale and 

nervous, and I am afraid that kind Mrs. Leonard 

found me unfit for my position at first; but gradually 

I recovered my self-jwize. 

I never travel now in the boat without going 

through in my mind the frightful experience of my 

first journey; and if I fall asleep, I wake with a 

start, thinking I see the door gradually open, and 

the hand and arm, and tren the face of the maniac 

appear, with the pallid face, and glittering black 

eyes. ~ 





“SET "EM UP ON T’OTHER ALLEY.”—At Antie- 


I will pass over the details of preparation, for | tam our boys (One Hundred and Sevc=th New York 
nothing of any importance transpired, and I next | Volunteers) supported Cothern’s Battery. The rebels 
present myself seated in the cars, surrounded by my 
bags, umbrella, etc., and the plentiful luncheon my 
thoughtfal mother had prepared forme. Very heavy 
was the responsibility that rested on my unsophisti- 
cated mind, for I had never travelled further than 
fifty miles from home, and I was determined to lose 


advanced in solid mass. One of our boys, a sporting 
character from Elmira, climbed a high rock where 
be could view the whole scene. He occupied his 
place, unmindfa! of ths bullets whizzing like bees 
around him. The rebels came on until we could see 
their faces, and Cothern poured the canister into 
them. The advancing column was literally torn to 


A young man sat ir front of me, and having read | pieces by the fire. Our friend on the rock grew 
that young men go about seeking whom they may 
devour, I drew my brown barege veil over my face to 
ward off danger from that quart-r. I considered my- 
self safe, then, for my brother Ned, who has devoted 
his tender years to the study of the female sex, says 
that whenever he sees a lady with a veil over her | alley.” 
face he never takes the trouble to look under it, for 
if a girl has a good complexion and a pretty face, she is 
is only too anxious to show it. 
The young gentleman in front of me as yet mani- 
fested no dangerous sy 
tured to look at him, and I must acknowledge that | chair, the gentleman express his great satisfaction 
he looked innocent enough—but then we can't be too 
careful. 
Before long I began to perceive strong odors of a 
very suspicious nature, that seemed to proceed from 
the sleeper’s direction, and I soon became convinced ‘“ but he said it joggied just right!” 


frantic in his demonstrations of delight, and as one of 
the battery sections sent a schrapnel which mowed 
down a long line of Johnnies, he swung his cap, and 
shouting so the flying rebels could have heard him, 
sung out, “ Bnl—l—l—ee! Sct ’em up on t’other 





A SLIGHT DIFFEREXCE.—A gentleman ordered a 
rocking-chair, which was received by his wife, a lady 
precise in her speech. Upon making a trial of the 


with it, when hic wife remarked, “The man said its 
equilibrium was very accurately adjusted.” “‘ Did he 
really say that—those very words?” inquired her 
husband. “Why no, not exactly,” replied the lady; 





locked in all alone, and I hoped that the occupant of 
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accord it to all who make application; and to give 
reasons for rejection is, as a general rule, out of the 
question. The term ‘‘ unsuitable” must be trans- 
lated according to the fancy of the writer who has 
earned it; it would not be good manners to write 
“rubbish ” outside a rejected paper, instead of “ with 
thanks.” 

Personal friendship is tov often urged as a reason 
for accepting an article, but it cannot be too em- 
phatically stated that, in the case of any well-con- 
ducted periodical, intrinsic merit is the sole thing 
that causes a paper to be accepted. If it is not well 
conducted, personal acquaintance may have its 
weight, of course; but that journal is not destined to 
be long-lived. The reasons which writers put for- 
ward for the acceptance of their papers, independent 
of literary merit, are almost incredible. One writes 
that he is only just sixteen, and although he is aware 
he is not fally master of the principles of prose com- 
positiun, he hopes his youth may be taken into ac- 
count. A mother forwards a contribution from her 
offspring, written before he has attained his tenth 
year. A young lady takes, the liberty of enclosing 
“a fragment recently thrown off by her grandfather 
(as if he was suffering from ossification), who is 
actually in his ninetieth year.” Now, however in- 
teresting these lucubrations may appear to those who 
are aware of the circumstances under which they 
are composed, unless they are in themselves meri- 
torious (which they are not), they have necessarily 
no chance of being accepted. The general public 
cares nothing about such phenomena, even if it could 
be persuaded to believe in the statements aforesaid. 
Similarly, the plea of poverty is totally idle and 
irrelevant, when it is used for this purpose. A case 
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EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE. 


The experience of an editor is both strange and in- 
teresting, and his position is not always, as many 
persons innocently suppose, one of unalloyed pleasure. 
Naturally kind-hearted, for he is human like all 
others, he is often called by his duty to pain and 
shock the tender sensibilities of his contributors. We 


feeling, but we do assert that the majority of them 
that it has been our fortune to know are both gener- 
ous and kind. Persons who write for the press, how- 
ever, do not always consider the difficulties of the 
editorial position. 
Most journals of position have a regular and per- 
- manent staff of contributors, and as a general rule dis- 
co irage a)l voli ntary contributions. This is thought 
hard by many, but it is nevertheless the only means 


his journal. The mass of voluntary contributions 
are dreary, dull and stupil. Too often these articles 
come from those who expect the personal friendship 
of the editor for them to outweigh the defects of their 
compositions. This is unjust. An editor’s duty to 
his readers is to publish nothing that he does not 
think they will enjoy. Even his regular and most 
valued contributors sometimes fail, and then, if he be 
aman of integrity, they too must expect to see their 
manuscripts returned. 

Most writers who are new to the profession are un- 
willing to comply with its requirements. Most peri- 
odicals have some simple regulations adciressed to 
contributors, such as writing upon one side of the 
paper orfy, writing their name and address legibly 
upon their manuscripts, and enclosing stamps for the 
retransmission of rejected articles. These are very 
simple requirements, but very few, even professional, 
writers comply with allof them. E:litors are per- 
fectly willing toreturn unaccepted papers, but are 
not willing to bear the expense to be incurred in dving 
so. If a writer desires to preserve his MS., he must 
pay for its return out of his own pocket. 

Again, ‘very few volunteer contributors trouble 
themselves to ascertain the style and character of the 
periodical théy desire to work for. It is a fact that 
many ‘“‘cowic papers” receive theological disqui- 
sitions for publication, and vice versa, 

Some persons are good enough to write that they 
purpose to become contributors, but beg that they 
may be favored by return of mail with congenial 
topics to write about. They don’t know the style of 
articles suitaole for your coluinns. These are ex- 
treme cases of stupidity; but it isextraordinary what 
little care is taken, even by otherwise sensible writ- 
ers, to assimilate their productions to the description 
of articles usually found in the desired channel of 
publication. 

With respect to this choice of subjects, it is, first of 
all, necessary that a writer should know his own 
mind; what style—grave or gay, cynical or didactic, 
graceful or learned—is most suited to his genius or 
acquirements. No editor can tell him that. If, how- 
ever, the writer is young, it is probable (unless he 
writes very dismal poems, chiefly on memory and 
the past) that his style will be lively. Let him be- 
ware, then, of taking for genuine humor what is only 
flippancy, and for wit what is mere *‘ comic writing” 
—a very different thing. A continued effort to be 
“smart” is only too perceptible in the early pro- 
ductions of this class of persons. If they have really 
anything in them, however, this fault soon disap- 
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pears; and be whocan drop all vulgarity, and yet re- 
flect hisown bigh spirits in his contributions, will 
not be long among the *‘rejected.” As to literary 


Vee: it cannot be expected that editors should 


do not say that all editors are gentlemen, or men of 


by which the editor can maintain the excellence of 





of genuine distress may be a reason why the editor 
(if be can afford it) should send his dollar by return 
of mail; but the manuscript, unless it has something 
else to recommend it, must be sent back with it; 
otherwise, the editor has perfurmed an act of charity 
indeed, but at his journal’s expense, and perhaps to 
the serious depreciation of the thing committed to 
his charge. It is scarcely necessary to add that this 
plea is not bettered by the fact of it being made on 
behalf of another person or object than the actual 
contributor, Clergymen’s wives sometimes demand 
for their lucubrations admittance upon the ground 
that the chancel of their church is under repair, and 
money is wanted to pay for it. 
persons claim to be accepted contributors upon the 
ground that they have “subscribed” to ‘‘ your in- 
teresting periodical” trom its earliest commencement. 
Warnings against folly of this sort will doubtless be 
considered superfluous by many who read this paper, 
but that is only because they are not editors. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris FAsHIoNs.—A Paris correspondent writes 
as follows respeciing the fashions: The new-fash- 
joned walking-dress is invariably composed of a 
double skirt, the under one just long enough to 
escape contact with the pavement, the upper one 
varying in length with the style and taste of the 
wearer. The under petticoat may be made in folds 
at the edge, ur may be plain and hemmed in the fan- 
tastic style. It ig frequently of colored merino or 
cashmere, the color adopted repeated in the trim- 
ming of the bonnet or in the casaque. Young per- 
sons are permitted bright-colored petticoats if they 
always go out attended by their mammas or a femme 
de chambre. The upper skirt is cut, I believe, in six 
pieces straight in front and at the back; no folds at 
the waist, and almost no fullness at the lower. edge, 
which is subject to a thousand capricious variations; 
plain, scallopped, pointed Greek and Rman patterns, 
and what not; the edges and thereabout set off with 
either jet or ribbon, or galloon, or in fringe. The 





casaque is the covering most worn with this style of 


iress, but it is not cut in the well kuown sack style. 
The peplum is straight in front and in the back, and 
pointed at the sides. Small hoops are admitted un- 
der the walking-dress, 


Furs AND ASTRAKHANS.—The fur collar, known 
as “ Eugenie,” which is square in front, with tops, 
and a moderate-sized muff, finished with silk, and 
cord and tassels of green, or white, or blue, are the 
leading style of their class. They are made of ermine, 
sable, mink, chinchilla, and Siberian squirrel. The 
boa is worn considerably, but most as the necktie 
boa, a jaunty and elegant article of costume, which 
delicately encircles the neck once, and is fastened 
with an imitation animal’s head. Ermines are much 
used for the opera, bulls, and evening wear in general; 
while mink and sable hold their sway for adults, and 
Siberian squirrel for children’s wear. 

A really elegant and unique variety is the long and 
many-haired angora, in black, and with showy lin- 
ings and trimmings. Muffs and collars of grebe-skin 
are also occasiovally worn, while the Astrakhan holds 
about the same position it occupied last winter. 
However, there is really a new fur, or rather lamb 
skin, the “ Persianer,” which is better than the As- 
trakhan. It is obtained frum the sheep of Persia, and 
is finer, more glossy, and “Bhore expensive, but far 
more preferable. Pelerines are made up in these 
skins for persons who desire something larger and 
warmer than the fashionable collars; they are also 
made in every other variety of fur; as are cloaks, 
which are now little called fur. The black Persianer 
is worn by those in deep mourning. 


OVERDONE TOILETS.—A private letter from Paris 
speaks of some little gossip on account of American 


Quite a number of 





ladies over-dressing at parties. Here is the letter: 
“Some brilliant parties have been given by Ameri- 
cans, and much gossip bas been elicited by the rather 
gross and overdone toilets of some of the ladies. At 
one of these entertainments an American lady ap- 
peared ina red velvet, shot with black, wearing a 
coronet of diamond daisies on her head, and a 
stomacher which was a mass of diamonds. No one, 
they assert, not of princely extraction, ever appeare:l 
in Europe with such a wealth of diamonds on her 
person. There is a class of Americans who come to 
Europe apparently for the single purpose of wearing 
ostentatious clothing and making genuflexions betore 
crowned herd:, Each to his taste. 1 do not quarrel 
with them.”* 

AN INVEXNTION.—The latest ‘“ female invention” 
is the wearing of little bags of bird-seed where cotton 
and curled hair have previously been used to give de- 
velopment to the figure. It is said that the palpita- 
tions are quite “ natural.” 


BONNET AND CHIGNON.—The new fasbion in 
Paris is a bonnet in which a chignon is attached ; so 
that a lady purchasing a covering for her head can be 
at the same time supplied with her back hair as 
well, 


Stow MARRIAGE CEREMONY. — Recently, not 
many miles distant from Washington, acouple whom 
we will indicate as Mr. J—— and Miss H— were to 
be married, and the somewhat slow-going Elder —~ 
was called upon tu perform the ceremony. The par- 
ties all being ready, the elder proceeded as follows: 
* Gentlemen and Jadies, I hold in my hand authority 
from the State of Maryland to unite Mr.J—— and Miss 
H—— in the bonds of matrimony. Doubtless you all! 
expect some sort of a ceremony this evening, but my 
voive is weak, my health is bad, and I have had dis- 
ease of the throat for a year or more. Different 
churches have different forms, and different people 
have different forms; for my part, I have no form. 
I do not remember any form. In some countries it 
is not so easy to get married as in this once free and 
happy country; and in some States they marry with- 
ont a license. In some countries it is required that 
the marriage shall take place at the hour of mid- 
night; just as the clock strikes twelve the com- 
pany take their lamps and go forth to meet the 
bridegroom, and then they go into the house, 
and the door is shut, and if you come then, you 
may cry your eyes out, and you may wear your 
knees out praying, but you'll never get in, for the 
door is shut. But this is not the case in our once free 
and happy country. As I said before, my lungs are 
weak, and I must make the ceremony asx short as 
possible. My friends, it gives me much pleasure to 
see @ young and loving couple like this, with their 
hearts united in the bonds of affection, come to be 
joined in marriage; and you must recollect, my 
young friends, that you cannot live together always 
—one of you will be taken by the cold, icy fingers of 
death and laid in the dark and narrow grave, and the 
other will be left to weep over the dear remains, 
Marriage is au old institution; it is spoken of in the 
first part of the Bible. It is an old institution; it is 
an honorable institution; it is a moral ‘institution. 
All of you like it, and you all encourage it—all of the 
young peoplelike it. The old would like to be young 
again that they might once more feel the influence 
of Cupid’s darts. Come on, allof you. I do not re- 
member any ceremony, but I reckon I know enough 
to join these two together. I suppose before I pro- 
ceed, I must ask the usual questions. Is there any 
one present who knows any just cause why Mr. 
J—— and Miss H—— may not lawfully be joined in 
the bonds of matrimony? (After a pause) Noone 
says anything, as I suppose there is no reason. Mr. 
J—— and Miss H—, will you please give your right 
hand! Mr. J——, will you take the lady whose hand 
you hold to be your lawful and wedded wife? Will 
you love, cherish and protect her? ‘ Yes sir.’ Miss 
H—-, will you take the gentleman whose righthand 
you hold to be your lawful and wedded husband! 
Will you love, honor and obey him in all his reason- 
able requests? ‘I will.’ I now pronounce you hus- 
band and wife, man and wife, or man arid his help- 
mate, which I much prefer.” The ceremony was 
concluded with a long prayer, in which he prayed for 
al! mankind, collectively and individually, arid at the 
end, the contracting parties and the guests joined 
with considerable heartiness in the ‘‘Amen.” 


Usk OF THE ForkK.—M. Eugene Chapus, of Le 
Sport, lays down this rule as imperative for the 
Frenchinan who wishes to dine in good society: 
“The fork must be kept invariably iu the left hand, 
and the knife in the right, without permitting them 
on any pretence to rook, as is done with certain 
pieces on the chess-board.” 


ANGELS CARRYING WEIGHT —A gentleman, up- 
on being asked what was the reason of the present 
fashion of loading young ladies’ necks with huge 
chains, replied that it was to keep the dear angels 
earth ward, lest they should soar away—so they were 
made to “carry weight.” 

AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—The London 
Court Journal announces that her Royal Highness, 
the Princess of Wales is ——; and that the Prinee-a 
Helena also ise——. In the first case, “ early in the 
ensuing year,” in the latter, ‘in April,” are the 
specitied occasions. 
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BALLovu’s MONTHLY ese FOR FEBRUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

Tue February number of this popular, well filled 
and remarkably cheap publication is issued and be- 
fore the public, with nineteen illustrations, and a 
dozen or more stories, besides sketches and poetry. 
The most noted illustrated article in the number is 
one entitled “Arctic Life,”—quite an appropriate 
subject at the present time. But here is the table of 
contents, so our readers can see what is in store for 
them, if inclined to invest:—‘*The Man in the Iron 
Mask ;” * Arctic Life,” nine fllustrations; My Lady's 
Portrait ;” “ A Scene in Australia;” “ Parlor Magic ;” 
“The Town and Port of Batavia;” ‘Cathedral of 
Milan, Italy;” “Royal Palace of Fontainebleau, 
France; “ The Painted Chamber ;” “ Affinity;” ‘* The 
Duval Diamonds;” ‘Eloise Cressv's Atonement ;” 
“To a Little Child;” “How Paul Dunning got the 
Cottage;” “Grave Song,—Grabgesang ;” ‘A Night 
of Peril;” “The Wintry Way;” “Jenny Wren's 
Tramp;” “Simple Jem:” “‘ The Wife’s Awakening ;” 
“The Model Duel ;” “ Tested ;” ** The Florentine Lov- 
ers;”’ “ The Settler's Vengeance;” ‘* Mab’s Cross ;” 
“The Florist;” ‘The Housewife ;” “ Curious Mat- 
ters ;” “ Facts and Fancies ;” ‘ Our Picture Gallery” 
—(Humorous Illustrations.) 


tar The terms are $150 per year; seven copies, 
$9 00; thirteen copies, $1500. That is, the publish- 
ers will send the MAGAZINE, one year, where twe/ve 
copies or more are ordered, at $1.25 each, and a copy 
gratis, one year, to the person sending the club. 
Single copies, fifteen cents. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN UNION with BALLOU'’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOvU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The 
whole of these publications one year for $9.00. 

THE WAY OF THE WorLD. A Novel. Bv William 


T. A‘‘ams (Oliver Optic). 464 pp. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Oliver Optic bas ventured upon an entirely new 
field in attempting a novel; but, if we may judge 
from the volume before us, he is destined to find in it 
@ popularity equal to that which he now enjoys 
among the young folks. The story is very well 
written, the plot is intricate and ingenious, and is 


handled with ease and skill, and the characters of 


Dr. Lynch and Dick Birch are drawn with vigor 
Some of the love scenes, it is true, lack the finish 
which farthe? experience will bring to the writer: 
but, taking the book as a whole, Mr. Adams has 
reason to be well pleased with the success of this hix 
first eff.:rt to please the “old folks.” For sale by the 
publishers. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—The Flag of onr Union 
for this week will contain ten origival Christmas 
stories and poems, and also the commencement of a 
thrilling original romance, entitled “The Abbot's 
Ghost: or, Maurice Treherne’s Temptation.” The 
vroprietors of the FLAG, Messrs. Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, are making it a capital literary paper. and 
the present is a tavorable opportunity for the com- 
mencement of subecriptions. The paper is sold by 
all newspaper dealers at ten centa per copy, or $4 00 
per vear. and is chean at that. for it is handsome and 
good.— Boston Evening Traveller. 





Mints.—One of the most beneficial resulte of the 
modern commercial system is the centralization of the 
coinage of money. In old times, almost every city in 
England had its mint, but a great change was made 
in the system by William the Conqueror, and at the 
present day the royal mint on Tower Hill, London, is 
found sufficient for the wants of the entire commerce 
ofthe country. So too with France. The mint at 
Paris does the great bulk, if not allof the coinage. 
and in our own country the national mint fully sup- 
plies us with “ filthy lucre.” 





A CHANGE oF FoRTUNE.—Abont two years ago a 
San Francisco jadge sentencs a young man to prison 
for having fitted out a rebel privateer. After a few 
months’ confinement he was released. A penniless 
adventurer, he discovered a quartz mine which 
he succeeded in selling for several thousand dol- 
lars. With the money obtained be bought into 
another mine, and sold his interest a few weeks 
since for $175,000, the judge who had committed him 
to jail as a rebel privateer, being one of the pur- 
chasers. 





Not INVULNERABLE.—A Jetter from London says 
“ifa war does come, and England keep out of it, 
everybody knows that an army can land on the e vast, 
aud in three marches take London and its great 
arsenal, Woolwich, when England wonald be utterly 
powerless and at the mercy of the invasier, fur there 
is but one great arsenal, one military depot; and the 
little army, defeated in one actiun, has no line to fall 
back upon, and no reserves.” 





A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT.— On Christ- 
mas Day we received a presvntin the shape of two 
clubs, numbering twenty-five each. for BALLOU'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Those are the kind of pres- | 


ents we like, and shouldn't ohject to more of the 
same sort. 





— > 
CoTtTon.--The world annnally consumes about five 
and a half million bales of cotion. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


SNOW. 

Light, and still, and soft, 

Flake after flake comes down, 
Dimming the air aloft, 

Flecking the oak-boles brown; 
Light as the fall of years 

On a head grown white in peace; 
Light as the breath of the angel Death 

When he whispereth of release. 





White, and calm, and cold, 
Under a sunset sky, 
Glowing with red, aerial gold, 
The unstained snowdrifts lie, 
Calm as the pulseless dead 
In the grave niche, cold and white, 
With a kindling glow on each marble brow— 
A glory of love and Nght. 


Pure, and soft, and still, 
Drifting down to the sea, 

Melt the snows of the pearl-white hill 
Ihto sunshine silently. 

Blue as the depths above, 
Deep is the blue below; 

White from the bay glides a sail away— 
And a soul passed white as snow. 


Traces of pre-historic civilization have been found 
in St. Anthony, Minnesota. A trap-door, secured by 
a curiously-shaped lock, was discovered in the floor 
of a cellar, and on pushing investigation further, it 
was opened, and a spiral staircase, leading down one 
hundred and twenty-three steps, appeared. It end- 
ed in a passage which led into an artificial cave, 
about which were strewn iron and copper instru- 
ments, and at one side of which was an elevated plat- 
form and rude seats. A stone sarcophagus was also 
found in another apartment, which on being opened 
disclosed a human skeleton. 

Manners are loose in New York. The Express tells 
of a new rising fashion, particularly damaging to the 
old folks, and that is, exclusive young ladies’ parties, 
(with young gentlemen, of course,) from which all 
married people are kept out, and where the old folks 
are put under the ban. Such parties as these occur 
about every night, and the writer hears of and sees 
young ladies, almost unattended, going home from 
“the German” from 1 to 3 A. M! 

The Quebec Chronicle relates a curious case of su- 
perstition—“‘ A few days ago, when a skull was taken 
out of the earth, at the spot believed to be Cham- 
plain’s grave, an Irishman, suffering from t 


thach 


Buch in Little, 


The Boston Normal School girls are to have a new 
building on the Backbay lands. 

A terrible explosion of a coal mine in England re- 
sulted in the death of 330 people. 

A new hotel at the South End is now a fixed fact. 
Work on it has begun. 

Adjutant General Schouler has been dismissed, and 
Colonel Cunningham put in his place. 

The Emperor of Russia has promised reforms in 
Poland. 

The stanch New Ironsides was burned at League 
Island, lately. 

A French writer declares the Irish girls to be the 
handsomest in the world. 

Congress proposes to erect a monument to the 
memory of General Scott. 


stock in the New York Central Railroad. 
The soldiers’ monument on the Common wont be 
built just at present, we hope. . 

Quite a number of Northern men have emigrated 
to Florida. 

Humpbrey Marshall, of Kentucky, has been par- 
doned by the President. 

Our Canadian friends are still nervous about Fenian 
invasions. 

The y gest son ofa quis has enlisted in the 
regular army, and is stationed at Fort Leavenworth. 

A Presbyterian minister was decoyed into a Mem- 
phis gambling hell and robbed of $300. 

An editor out West has found a pot of gold valued 
at $13,652. 

New Orleans is described as very gay and festive 
at the present time. 

The New Jersey papers talk about a horse weigh- 
ing 2363 pounds. . 

A very peculiar artist in Brussels imitates with his 
mouth a whole orchestra of instruments. 

There are three students from Japan at Monson 
Academy. 

A Detroit judge has decided that babies are not 
personal property. 

Twenty-two dollars were sent to the “conscience 
fund ” last week. 

George Peabody has received the sobriquet of “ the 
Great Giver.” 

A married Jady died in New York lately of sugar 
of lead and jealousy. 

A scientific speculator says the Minnesota winters 
are growing milder. 








deliberately raised it to his mouth, and with his own 
grinders drew from its socket one of the teeth still 
adhering to the long-buried relic of humanity. A 
day or two after he was heard to remark, in a tone of 
gratitude and admiration, ‘Be gorra, that must have 
been a good man (meaning, of course, the person to 
whom the skull belonged), for I’m entirely cured of 
the toothache.’ ” 


Four gentlemen recently took tickets on one of the 
French railways to enable them to proceed by a ver- 
tain train in another direction. During the journey 
the engine broke down, and to reach their destina- 
tion at the fixed time they hired a special train, which 
a civil court has decided the railway company is 
bound to pay for, with interest on the money ad- 
vanced from the time of the occurrence) and the cost 
of the action. 


Part of the Merrimac has been valoed at Hampton 
Roads, and several of her great guns have been re- 
covered. There isa prospect of raising the old line- 
of-battle ship Pennsylvania and also the frigate 
Brandywine, burned at Gosport Navy Yard at the 
breaking out of the war. The wreckers engaged on 
the Pennsylvania have fished up an anchor of pecu- 
liar construction, weighing four or five tons, which 
is supposed to have been lost during the Revolution- 
ary war. 

There used to bea good English clergyman con- 
nected with the Providence Conference, who had a 
carpet-bag marked with the single initial L. Onone 
occasion in those times the annual sitting of the con- 
ference finished its busi and hed the final 
ajijournment in the afternoon but a few minutes be- 
fore the hour when the members were to leave town. 
Many of them, anticipating such a state of things, 
had taken their baggage to the church where the 
sessions were held, and a< soon as the benediction 
was pronounced there was a rush for the pile of 
valises and bags in the entry. Our English friend 
was at the last end of the crowd, and not being able 
to get to the pile, steod at the outside of the circle, 
calling out, “‘As any brother seen a carpet-bag 
marked Hell?” 

A gentleman of Rochester was lately in Saratoga 
county, New York, and was there shown an upple- 
tree, in tine healthy condition, which had been ill, 

Ibjected to tr t with cal }, and thoroughly 
cured. This tree was afflicted with insecta, which 
were destroying it, and rendering it unproductive. 
A hole was bored into the body of the tree nearly 
through the sap, and two grains of calomel inserted. 
As soon as this calurcel was taken up by the sap, the 
vermin on the tree died, and it began to bear fruit, 
and has done so for three years, to the entire satis- 
faction of the owner. 








Fifth Avenue, New York, is all agog in regard to 
an important breach of promise case that is soon to 
be commenced. The scions of two aristocratic fami- 
lies are the parties. The lady is reported to be ex- 
tremely beautiful, while the gentleman is pitted with 
the small pox. 


Cincinnati is deeply agitated with the soap-grease 
question. 

A company has been formed to utilize the sewer- 
age of Liverpool. 

Reconstructed Germany has 191,863 square miles, 
and a population of 23,590.543. 

Hartford sends a magnifivent pistol to the Paris 
Exposition. 

A well-informed Frenchman recently sold his 
young and beautiful wife for five francs. 

The average wages per month of female teachers 
in the nutmeg State is $19. 

A man just out of the Connecticut State prison has 
been arrested for stealing Bologna sausages. 

A young lady in Adams county, Pa., aged 84, is 
learning the tobacconist trade. 

A Cincinnati squire has been mulcted in $1000 for 
falsely imprisoning a citizen of that city. 

Pure salt can be shovelled up by cartloads in 
Southwestern Kansas. 

A “diamond” wedding recently took place at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 

An English market gardener was shot dead by a 
éat that leaped against a gun-barrel. 

The flesh-colored drama in Gotham is not going to 
be withdrawn. 

Transforming sand into stone in the short space of 
ten minutes, is an English invention. 

Wearing female apparel is one ot the dodges of the 
New Haven robbers. 

The Artemus Ward nose is thought by a London 
paper to resemble the beak of an eagle. 

Alexandre Dumas gave Aldridge, the negro trage- 
dian, a grand supper at Versailles. 

Every British steamer built now is on the Ameri- 
can model with Scotch engines. 

Tobacco planters say that unless there is a material 
reduction of the tobacco tax they will grow grain. 

Mr. Rose, of Indiana, is the flower of his race. He 
gave the New York newsboys $50,000. 

Beaths. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hale, Major Edwin W. Wood- 
ward and Miss Adelaide O. Rogers. 

By Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. Leroy B. Thomson and Miss 
Carrie B. Streeter. 

By Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Albert H. Higgins and Miss 
Addie H. ete 

At Cambstligepbirt . by Rev. Dr. Mason, or Lege K. 
Cross and Mrs. Julia’A. Fernald, both of Bos 

At Cambridge, oe Rev. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Charles Bates 
and Miss Anne 8. Nickerso 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Crowell, Rev. John Capen, of 
Groveland, and Miss Sarah A. 


At Stoneham, y Rev. Mr. aa Mr. Joshua R. 
Pearl and Miss Octavia Bloomer. 




















Marriages. 


In this city. ee ares 41; Mr. John Green, 77; Mrs. 
Eliza Hollis, 64: . Maria Stearns, 18; Mrs. Eunice | 
Hooper, 85; a phe Boston, Mr. George H. 1 ombs, 21. 

At Cambridge. Mr. Charl-s H. Richardson, 

= atl ae Mr. Stephen Faunce, 58. 

t Brighton, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, 66. 

At Medford. "Mr. Andrew %. Mason, 81. 

t Kingston, Mrs. Sally C. Holmes, 81. 








Mr. Le Grand Lockwood owns $4,600,000 worth of | No: 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: % The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Syivanus Coss,J 

No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, 

. Tory and his League. By SyLvanvs Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: of, The aaandik 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIS 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poorer. 

= @.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ae jo Cammy, 


e Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
Gener. 


, Se 


. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story af Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


No. 9.-THE WOOD Sram: or, The Double 
Plot. By Srivanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, Par Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamxs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Syitvanvus Coss, JR. 


No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: 


or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: 
POORE 


PERLEY 


No. Hy Pd MYSTERIOUS MINER, 
L. 8S. GooDWIN 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLiInTtoNn BARRINGTON. 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 


No. 17.—-THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
oung Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 


No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. Carovine ORNE. 


No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 


No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN Fitts. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
nye of Constantinople. By Lizut. MURRAY. 


No. 22.—THE NOVICE: om Mother Church 
Tnevarted. By Jane G. AUSTI 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONUS CS: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. A 


No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLountT 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A any of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIE: 


No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CarTNEYy 


No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, sae 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HazELTon 


No. 28.—THROUGH THE Fors. A Theftling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: = The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GeorcE L. AIK 


No. 31.—ZELDA. A Taleof the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss Janz Howarp. 


No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By W«. H. BusHneE Lt. 


No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: pb Fhe Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. Duriva 


No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE aah or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 


No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Marcaret 
BLOUNT. 


No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss Cami.La WILLIAN. 


No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma Carra. 


No. 38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: - ASail- 
er’s Fcrtane. By FreD. HUNTER 


No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chick “of the Ojibwas. By Wo. H. BussneELL. 


° For sale by all newsmen, or seni by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PrcB.isHERs, 
Boston, Mass 


By Mrs. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in thig country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


> The Union and Frac will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvcBLisHERrs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST ‘MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its col It is ded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS-— $1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 











at Ww inchester, Mr. Levi Johnson, 82. 


Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Weep WiLL: or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By Maurice SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or, The Teerer ef the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. Exera 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC: ore The Ge 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The course of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Soeres Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or. The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RENEGADE: or, io woerete of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcotm ‘J. ERRY 


REDPATH: or, The idioms ee - ‘aaa of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: 6r, ‘The Secret 
ofa Throne. By.Fraxcis A. DuRIVAaG 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHaRies E. AVERILL. 


= SEA GULL: or, The Witch of a North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRiIvaGE. 


THE FOREST RANGER: oy a Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J. B. WILL) 


ROSALTHE: or, Be pr tahanres id Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson 


THE OUTLAW: ors The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: or, the Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Dcriva 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. ty Harry HaREWwooD LEECH. 


ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Greorce L. AIK 


ONE-EYED Pa : or, ae Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 


be ay | MALVERN: or, ae Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DurIvAaG 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. Avstix 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, > 7 y iving Mystery 
of tne Adirondack. By Mrs. 


THE BI ACK MFNDICANT: or, The p Mysterious 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, M. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralgh Singleton's Protege. 
By MattTsew S. VINTON 

THE VISCONTI: A a Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AtstTin C. BURDI 

SIR eeamemsedis SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaRoLine ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SFA. 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 


ba TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 


THE GREEK ADVENTURER: Rae whe Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MU 


THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By S¥Lvanur Coss, 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The sere Glenville. 
By FRanNCiS A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLvants Coss, JR. 
HALF-WITTED mart or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 
QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Te Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By ‘tstin C. bURDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tie Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 
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THERE’S NO ONE TO KISS ME GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY LIDA MEDDIO. 





I think of my gentle mother, 

From whose eyes, so blue and mild, 
The rays of love beamed ever 

For her weak and erring child. 
Now life's shadows close around me, 

And I miss the hallowed light 
Of other days—no one to praise, 

No one to kiss me good-night. 
Good-night, good-night, good-night— 
There ‘s no one to kiss me good-night. 


I weep for my gentle mother, 
And our cottage by the sea; 
O, I ne’er shall find another 
That will bring such joys to me. 
I miss the clambering roses, 
And the waves so foamy white, 
But more —sweet words of fond caress, 
And the loving kiss at night. 
Good-night, good-night, good-night— 
There ‘s no one to kiss me good-night. 


I pray that my angel-mother, 
To a world of purest bliss 
Some day may welcome one other 
From the sin-stained walks of this, 
Till then, let me dream of heaven, 
That land of love and light, 
And how she looked that even, 
Wheh she kissed me a last good-night. 
Good-night, good-night, good-night— 
There 's no one to kiss me good-night. 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL’S SHOE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





LITTLE Dorel, though she was but seven years old, 
was as busy as a bee. She had the kindest little 
heart in the world, and her tiny hands were always 
doing some labor of love, and such ready, helpful 
little feet were a wonder to be seen. She tripped 
about the cottage, making everything neat and tidy 
enough to have suited an old-maid fairy. She brought 
in wood to make the tea-kettle sing for supper, rock- 
el baby to sleep, and brought fresh water from the 
spring, and sundry other thingsywhich helped her 
poor, tired mother so much, for they were poor peo- 
ple, and of course kept no servant. 

All the village knew little Dorel, young and old, 
and every one had a smile and a blessing for her as 
she passed. They knew who it was that led the poor 
old blind man to and from the church of a Sabbath ; 
who carried fresh wild-flowers every day to cheer the 
sick room of poor lame Lane; who shared ber own 
scanty supper with the beggar; who led the lost 
lamb back to the sheep-told; who bound up, witb 
such tender care, the poor little sparrow’s broken 
wing—whose little hands were so helpful, and whose 
presence such sunshine at home. And the fairies 
knew it, too, for it was long and long ago, when the 
good, wee folks were not as shy as they are now-a- 
days, but sometimes gave one a glimpse of their 
dainty selves, peeping from lily-cups, or waltzing 
about to the music of the woodland brooks over the 
emerald mosses, when the woods were darkened by 
summer leaves. And they were forever about, un- 
seen, especially where there were children, peeping 

in at cottage windows, and hiding in cottage gardens. 

Now little Dorel, though she was good and tender 
and kind, was very far from being pretty to look upon. 
Her little face was as brown as a nut, and spotted all 
over with great ugly freckles, like the tiger-lily leaves. 
Her eyes were dull and gray, and her mouth large and 
coarse, and her hair, which she wore twisted up in a 
queer little pug. was as red asa marigold. Every 
one said, ‘‘ What a pity it is that so good a little girl 
as Dorel should have so ugly a face!” And yet, 
after they saw her a little while, they forgot all about 
it, her voice was so sweet, and her manners so en- 
gaging. 

But it was a gteat grief to Dorel, when she had 
time to think of it at all, for her tastes were as dainty 
and delicate as a fairy’s. She delighted to look upon 
all beautiful things, and shrank sensitively from any- 
thing rude or ugly, and the sight of her own face in 
the woodland brook would make her start and sigh, 
and wish—O, how she wished!—to be beautiful, or 
even a little less ugly than she was. She wondered 
why the good God, who had given her little play- 
mates such rosy cheeks and bright eyes, and the birds 

so dainty a plumage, and the flowers so radiant a 

dress, should have formed her thus—so ugly, 80 re- 

pulsive. But she was too sensible a little girl to let it 
make her unhappy jong, and then she was too busy 
trying to lighten other people’s sorrow to brood for- 
ever over her own, and there was oftener asong upon 
ber lips than a murmar. 

* Dear little Dorel!” said a fairy to her companions, 
one day, as Dorel went tripping through the wood, 
to carry papa’s dinner, who was working a mile away ; 

* how good and useful and obliging she is, and how 


fear of crushing even the weest violet! She is griev- 
ed because she is so ugly. I have seen the tears in 
her eyes, many a time, when she caught a glimpse of 
herself by chance in the water brook. Let’s give her 


‘| such pretty shoes, for they spoiled many a nice dream 


she loves our dear little flowers, stepping aside for 
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make her even prettier than Marguerite, the village 
belle, who fs so vain of her beautiful complexion and 
bright eyes. Little Dorel is far too sensible to be 
vain,” 

And a silver murmur of assent ran through the 
wood. , 

A half-hour passed, and Dorel, all unconscious of 
what was in store for her, came dancing back 
through the woods again, now and then stopping to 
pluck a violet or a whippoorwill’s shoe, in whose folds 
ed bells lingered a musky summer odor. Dorel al- 
ways had a fancy for whippoorwill’s shoes, they made 
the wood so bright with their tall, nodding heads; 
but she thought the whippoorwills hardly deserved 


of hers, with their shrill little voices, on a sun:mer’s 
night. Everything was beautiful and green in the 
middle of the wood, and Dorel sat down on a bank of 
moss to rest a while. The birds in the trees sang 
softly, and the leaves were laughing pleasantly in 
the wind. A queer little noise in the brake startled 
her, for she had fallen into a dream, and, looking up, 
she espied, perched upon a laurel-cup, a tiny forest 
lady, dressed in green, and waying a shining silver 
wand, and the sweetest piping little voice, like the 
music the wind sometimes finds in the flower-bells, 
sang: 
“ Find a bright whippoorwill's shoe, 
And wash your face in its dew, 
Little Dorel; 
Then run away to the brook, 
Peep in and see how you look, 
Little Dorel."’ 


Dorel looked at the little lady a moment, half in 
fear, and haif in love with her sweet face. She never, 
in all her life, had seen the like before, but she 
thought it must be a fairy, and one must do just asa 
fairy bids, if one wishes good to one’s self. . 

So Dorel started up, and began to look about her 
for a whippoorwill’s shoe, and found one, larger and 
pinker than all the rest, and bending with its fullness 
of dew, close at her feet, though she had not noticed 
it before. Pouring the fragrant liquid into her tiny 
hand, she began to bathe her face, as the fairy direct- 
ed her to in her song, who watched her all the while, 
laughing merrily, and waving her little silver wand; 
and when the dew-bath was accomplished, she began 
to sing again, in the most delighted strain: 


“* Now run away to the brook, 
Peep in and see how you look.” 


So the little girl ran and bent over aclear brook, 
that was bubbling up in a dell a little way off, and 
what do you suppose she saw? Ouly herself; but 
with a face as beautiful and delicate as a wild rose— 
eyes as lovely and soft as a gazelle’s; brow as pure 
and white as a woodland lily, and hair like the golden 
s1nshine! , 
O, and wasn’t Dorel surprised! She could hardly 
believe her own senses. She could not realize that 
the pretty picture would not change, and the dark, 
ugly look come again. Then she remembered what 
good, true people the fairies were, and she had read 
of their giving wonderful gifts to good children, and 
a great flood of grateful tears came into her eyes, 
that made them brighter and sweeter than before. 
Then she ran back, as fast as her feet would carry 
her, to thank the good fairy for her wonderful gift; 
but she had vanished, and Dorel heard a silvery 
laugh, and a sweet voice sing: : 
“ Good-by, little Dorel!” 
What a glad little girl she was, as she went danc- 
ing home that night; but never a thought of vanity 
entered her little innocent heart. If it had, the fairies 
would bave taken back their gift. 
She wondered that people were not more surprised 
to see her with her new grace, but they only smiled 
on her tenderly, as befure, and said: 
“ Dorel is beginning to show something of her soul 
in her face. Good people always grow beautiful.” 
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THE TERRORS OF THE SUBURBS. 





WE had retired for the night about an hour or two. 
There had only been two robberies in the previous 
fortnight within a dezen doors, so we were perhaps 
unusually calm in mind, and soon sunk into that first 
slumber, from which awaking is so singularly dis- 
agreeable @ process. 

Bang! bang! bang! Tremendous knocking and 
ringing at the ball-door. Of course we concluded it 
was the robbers, or fire, or the end of the world; and 
after needful delay, two shivering ghosts of maids 
made their way to the scene of disturbance. 

With chattering teeth and shaking voices, came the 
demand: 

“ What do you want the-ere?” 

“ It’s a telegram.” 

*0,0, OF 

If telegrams were infernal machines, calculated to 
klow up half a town, they could not cause more 
alarm than they doin the female and domestic breast. 

“A telegram fur Mrs. Rothertield.” 

* Mrs. Rotherfield doesn’t live here—O, O, O!” 

** Where does she live, ma’anr?” 

“TI don’t know—O, O—yes—yes—she lives—she 
lives at number twenty-one.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I'll go there.” 


ened mais recovered a little, and went up to bed in- 
nocent of the fact that they had sent the telegram 


sive elderly lady, whose life was already a burden 
with the terrors of robbery, and to whom the knock- 





some of our enchanted dew, to bathe her face in, and 
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Off went the telegraph messengers; and the fright- 


not to Mrs. Rotherfield, but to the house of an inoffen- 








the banging of the telegraph messengers, she answer- 
ed in an unexpected manner, namely, by opening a 
window, and violently springing a rattle. The rattle 
was an enormous one, formerly belonging to an ex- 
tinct animal of the genus “Charlie,” and the noise 
thereof reverberating through the night, roused all | 
the echoes of the neighborhood. The nearest police- | 
man gallantly obeyed the call of danger, and rushed 
to the back premises, where invasion was chiefly to 
be feared. Not scatheless, however, did be advance. 
Aroused by the knocking and the rattle, the inhabi- 
tants of half a dozen houses simultaneously threw 
open their windows, and screamed threats or entrea- 
ties, as their dispositions inspired them. Two put 
out revolvers, and one fired in the air. Another let 
loose a large and ferocious dog, who, of course, rush- 
ed at the policeman. 

“Don’t shoot me! Don’t set the dog at me!” cried 
the hapless-policeman. 

‘We willshoot! You're not a policemen.” 

“Tama policeman. Pray don’t fire.” 

“ If you’re a policeman, show your bull’s-eye.” 

* T’ve got no bull’s-eye.” 

Off went the pistol, the dog barked, the policeman 
howled for mercy, the lady rattled, and everybody 
screamed and asked questions in universal chorus. 
At last a benevulent gentleman suggested to the 
wretched policeman to scale the wall, and seek shel- 
ter from tbe dog and the revolvers in his back parlor. 
The guardian of law and order obeyed; trampled 
down our pet bed of lilies of the valley, and found 
peace and a glass of brandy in the house of the Sa- 
maritan. Meanwhile, the lady had gone on inces- 
santly rattling, insomuch that all the other police 
from the remotest regions around rushed to the sum- 
mons, and filled the arena, clamoring to know what 
had occurred, and naturally little surmising that the 
telegraph messengers, who still went on knocking at 
the lady’s door; could be the -cause of the tornado. 
At last, by some unknown means, the messengers 
found they were at the wrong house, and thereupon 
naturally proceeded to the right one, and commenced 
anew the process of arousing the family. 

Worst of all was the alarm in the present case, for 
the mistress of the house was in a delicate state of 
health, and anxious about her mother, insomuch 
that, as soon as she understood there was a tele- 
graphic message for her, she went off into violent 
hysterics, and became perfectly insensible. Her hus- 
band and servants of course could do nothing but at- 
tend to her, as she screamed and wept, the police 
thundered for admittance, the clerks clamored for 
their receipt, the big dog barked furiously, the neigh- 
bors screeched their inquiries, and over all rose the 
rattle, which the old lady was too much disturbed to 
think of relinquishing before all alarm should subside. 
Finally, the lady recovered so far as to be able to 
glance at the tr da d t which had caus- 
ed this universal uproar. It was brief, and not quite 
worthy of the panic it had created: 

“Mrs. Jones’s lodgings, No. 2-—— street, are va- 
cant. Mrs. Rotherfield can have them for ten dollars 
& week.” 





Such are the results of scattering telegrams among 
the terror-stricken inhabitants of a London suburb. 


FACTS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
The number of languages and dialects spoken’ in 
the world amounts to 3064. The inhabitants of the 
globe profess more than 1000 different religions. The 
number of men is about equal to the number of wo- 
men. The average of human life is about thirty- 
three years. One quarter die previpus to the age of 
seven years; one halt’ before reaching seventeen ; and 
those who pass this age enjoy a felicity refused to 
one-half the human species. To every 1000 persons, 
only one reaches one hundred years of life; to every 
one hundred, only six reach the age of sixty-five; 
and not more than one in five hundred lives to eighty 
years of age. There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 in- 
habitants; and of these 33,333,333 die every year, 
91,822 every day, 3730 every hour, and sixty every 
minute, or one every second. These losses are about 
balanced by an equal number of births. The mar- 
ried are longer lived than the single, and, above all, 
those who observe a sober and industrious conduct. 
Tall men live longer than short ones. Women have 
more chances of life in their favor previous to being 
fifty years of age than men, but fewer afterwards. 
The number of marriages is inproportion of seventy- 
five to every one hundred individuals. Marriages 
are most frequent after the equinoxes; that is, dur- 
ing the months of June and December. Those born 
in the spring are generally more robust than others. 
Births and deaths are more frequent by night than 
by day. The number of men capable of bearing arms 
is calculated at one-fourth of the population. 








BLUE COLOR OF THE SKY. 

It is generally supposed that the blue color of the 
sky is due to e in our at phere, and the idea 
seems to be confirmed by the intensity of the color 
during the moist weather of summer, when compared 
with the sky of the more dry weather of winter. It has 
recently been shown by Prof. Cook, of Cambrijige, ina 
paper read to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, that this view is correct. He has found by 
means of the spectroscope, @ very delicate instrument 
of analysis, by which the most minute substances, 
even when ata distance, can be detected, that the 
aqueous vapor of the atmosphere absorbs most pow- 
erfully the yellow and red rays emanating from the 
sun, leaving the blue rays to be transmitted, and 
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ing at the hall-door was as the trump of doom. To 


don’t know where it originated: 


Sumors of the Day. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
Here is a good story, and one that is well told. We 


In the little town of Dover, which is sitnated on 
the Cumberland river, in Middle Tennessee, there 
lived some years ago, an eccentric and intemperate 
old bachelor by the name of Kingston. On one oc- 
casion, when prestrated on bis bed by excess, and 
suffering acutely from those stings and horrors pe- 
culiar to his situation, he sent for one of his old boon 
companions to come and visit him. Shyrack, for 
that was the other’s name, came duly to Kingston's 
room: 

“ What's the matter, Kingston?” 

“ Shyrack, shut the door.” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow.” 

“Leck it.” 

“Eh?” 

* Lock the door.” 

“Certainly, my dear boy.” 

“ Shyrack, I’m going to kill myself.” 

“* My dear fellow, let me entreat you not to do it.” 
7 will.” 

** No, no—oblige me, and don’t.” 

** Must do it.” 

“ Don’t—It’ll be the death of you!” 

Shyrack was quite cool and jocose, little dreaming 
that so terrible an event was actually going to take 
place. Kingston had, as the last eccentric act of his 
life, taken a chisel and a mallet to bed with him, ani 
now, with deliberate resolve, he seized the extraor- 
dinary tools of death, and in an instant drove the 
blade of the chisel into his breast. The hair rose on 
Shyrack’s head, and a shade of fright spread like a 
sheet of snow over his face. 

“ Kingston! Kingston! my dear fellow—you cursed 
rascal, Kingston, do you want to have me hung? 
Hold on! don’t you die till I call somebody!” 
Shyrack ran to the door, and called like a mad- 
man to some people across the street. 

“ Halloo! here! say—you mister! all you people, 
hurry over here, or there’!! be a murder!” 

The people crowded into the house. 

* Don’t die, Kingston! Don’t chise) me that way. 
Don’t die till you tell them who did it.” 

‘7 did it myself,” he faintly articulated. 

“ There, that’ll do; now, my dear fellow, you may 
die,” -replied Shyrack, taking a long breath, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

And Kingston did die in that extraordinary man 
ner, leaving his fate to be recorded as a suicide that 
was almost a murder. 





QUAKER VS. SAILOR. 

A wealthy sbip-owner of the Quaker persuasion 
was once busily employed in his counting-room, 
when a sailor whohad forsome time sailed in his 
employ entered, and approaching the desk made a 
low bow and said, “Friend B—-, wilt thou be so 
good as to settle with me?” The merchant turned 
to the intruder and said, “I wish John, that thou 
wouldst assume thy usual manner of aidresxs when 
thou speakest to me. If thou wert addressing one of 
thy pani thou ldst not use the plain lan- 
guage to him. | wish thee, in addressing me, to use 
thy commun style of speaking; and not think to flat- 
ter or wheedle me by assuming the Friendly dialect. 
Use the same language to me that thou wouldst use 
when speaking to one of thy associates.” “ That I 
can do,” said the tar, as ‘he took a fresh quid of to- 
bacco, “80 here goes. Blast you, old boy, shell 
out your change in less than two shakes of a lobster’s 
liver! or, curse me, if I don’t rake you fore and aft.” 

The money was paid. 

“Thee had better speak as a Quaker the next 
time,” was the good man’s advice. 


GOOD S1ZED DEVILS. 

Many years ago, Eld+- Knapp in one of his sermons, 
was describing, in bis vivid and soul-harrowing lan- 
guage, the doings of the devil, in his earthly pilgrim- 
age in pursuit of souls—‘‘ roaring about,” as he is 
popularly supposed to do, “ seeking whom he might 
devour,” when he was interrupted by a loud langh, 
issuing from the gallery. 

The astonished elder, pointing out the offender, 
i ded the ing of the interruption. 

Another burst of unseemly merriment was the 
only response. 

This excited Knapp, and he angrily insisted upon 
an explanation. 

The young man—well-known about town for bis 
irreverence—said, “Elder, may I ask you a ques- 
tion?” 

* Certainly, sir. Ask as many questions as you see 
fit.” 

‘* Well, what do you suppose was the size of the 
devil you have been describing?” 























“ Well, I don’t know. I suppose about as big as a 
mountain.” 
* Just so. Well, what made me laugh was think- 


lodging inside of her at once.” 


joined, and before it endéd, the culprit escaped. 


_——_ + see > —______- 


In the opinion of most physicians, a patient will re- 
cover if he don’t die; while his disease » ay be con- 





thus accounting for the color of the sky. 


Those who take rhabarb will please notice. 


ing the size of Mary Magdalen, who had seven of ’em | 


That made a general laugh, in which the elder | 





sidered mortal if it only terminates with his life. } 
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_ KITTY O’CONNEL. 
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BY MI8S8 AMANDA M, HALE, 
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common sunshine, 
thr6ugh the stained 








that, after the roar of 
dream of heaven, 
made her cling to it #o closely. In the of 
Projecting wings, there were snug Ps a ge cay 
bright days, sheltered on windy ones. There was 
only the stone pavement for her feet, and a stone 
pillow for her head, but it was the best home Kitty 
ayy ever had known, 
she had sold her apples and cand: 
here; when the dingy cellar in North pay a 
noisy with drunken brawls, and intolerable in its 
hideousness, she fied thither; when she was cold, or 
hungry, or unhappy—and that was every day—when 
her mother had beaten, and her father had sworn at 
her, she came here for shelter or comfort, and the 
lofty walls that rose sheer up into the blue sky, so far 
that the birds circling around the tower were mere 
specks in the crystal air, never frowned upon her, or 
thrust her rudely forth. , 
/Sometimes, through the Open doors, si 
glimpses of white-robed figures, that Fog hewn 
perhaps were angels—having, like most of us, very 
vague ideas of those intangible people. Sometimes 
she crept in shyly, and listened with awe to the 
Tesponses. Once a drop of holy water had fallen up- 
on her forehead, and thereafter Kitty felt herself as- 
sociated in some indefinite way with the church, and 
its white choir, and its surpliced priests. 
Bat best of all, was the music. She listened at 
first in a wonder that soon grew into ecstasy; soon 
the airs she heard became familiar to her voice, and 
she used to comfort herself, in her loneliness and sor- 
row, by singing them softly at such hours as nobody 
was nigh. 
And so the years went on, and Kitty’s best home 
was still the church. Nobody ever troubled her now, 
At first the sexton spoke to her gruffly, and ordered 
her off the grounds, but her pathetic “ Please, sir, 
I try rot to do any harm,” went to bis heart, and he 
let her aione. Crowds of people went by every day, 
who let her alone, also, : 
There came a winter’s night. The snow was fall- 
ing steadily, but not with ungraceful haste; the 
large, pure, perfect flakes came down in a slow, per- 
sistent way, that was full of beauty and power. The 
firm Processes of nature are always slow; weeks of 
summer sunshine and rain bring the rose to ite blos- 
soming, and the soul grows through countless ages. 
The sky was gray, the winds were whist, the cold 
not too intense; Kitty knew it would be a great 
storm. The people who went by wore improvised 
suits of ermine. Kitty herself was white from head 
to foot. She was cold, but that she was used to; and 
hungry, but she did not mind that. The church was 
open for evening service, and Kitty would not go till 
it was ended. she shook off the snow from her 
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bd was a thought of God, embodied 
In stone, massive, u 

as his temple tin ang me ites 
must have long dwelt in a holy, 
reverent heart, before tt found 
such noble outward expression, 
The eye ran heavenward, along 
its pointed arches; its spires 
reached after the Infinite; the 


pouring 


P , Within 
and without, its mellow light that 
warmed her, its faces of cherubs 
and angels, the soft twilight of its 
long withdrawing aisles, its quiet, 
the city streets, was like a 
Kitty loved it. Yet a homely ned 
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